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Annual Conference 

'HE second annual conference of 

the boys and girls who are study- 
ing motion pictures will be held on 
Saturday, February 8th, at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania in New York City. All 
who live near New York—adults or 
juniors—should try to attend this con- 
ference. 

The 4-Star conference will be con- 
ducted entirely by the boys and girls 
themselves under the chairmanship of 
Robert Adams, Jr., 16. The proceed- 
ings of the conference will be reported 
next month in Scholastic. 

Clubs in nearby New Jersey, New 
York, Connecticut, Washington, D.C., 
Pennsylvania and farther West, if 
possible are urged to try to pay the 
expenses of one boy or girl delegate 
to the conference. 


Send Display Posters 
ALL 4-Star clubs, whether or not 
they find it possible to send del- 
egates, are asked to send exhibits for 
a Display Contest at the conference. 

Entries should attempt to visualize 
some activity of your club in its mo- 
tion picture study program. Three 
prizes will be awarded by the con- 
ference delegates, and the best dis- 
plays will be on exhibit at the hotel 
for three days. 

Contest rules: 

1. Only 4-Star Clubs, Scholastic 
and other Divisions are eligible. 

2. Only one display may be en- 
tered by each club. 

3. Display may be in poster form, 
a scrap book, a model of a motion 
picture set, drawings, photographs, 
printed or typewritten material. 

4. All poster displays should be 
on bristol board, 22” x 28”, any 
color. 

5. All displays should include 
the name of the club, school, city, 
and state. 

6. If you wish display to be re- 
turned, postage must be included. 

7. All displays must be in the 
office of Poster Contest, National 
Assn. of 4-Star Clubs, 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, by Mon- 
day, February 3rd. 

Any further details, either of the 
conference or of the contest, will be 
furnished upon request. 


New Score Cards Ready 


HE new Scholastic photoplay 
score card is ready. The score 
ecard has undergone considerable re- 
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Opinions and 
Experiences 
of Scholastic 


“Alumni” 


Facing the World 
Today 
Jean Barnes, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 


OU asked for my reactions 

to my personal problems 

and modern world prob- 
lems. I don’t have very many 
logical reactions. Most of mine 
are in the form of emotions, but 
I do have two very definite, if 
not helpful, opinions. 

The first is in the nature of a 
personal code. I think that we 
of the modern generation are liv- 
ing in a time of puzzlement and 
wonder and sometimes fear, but I believe 
with all my heart that if we have a sense 
of proportion—or humour, or values, 
whatever the philosophers tag it—we can 
get through almost anything, and do it 
successfully. 

The second is that, under no considera- 
tion, should we of America sanction a 
war, unless it be a defensive one—in 
which our boys play the part of cannon 
fodder. 

And may God and our Yankee horse- 
sense help us through the next year. 


Evelyn Sterne, Cleveland, Ohio: 


The high school graduate of today 
starts out to face the world with few 
illusions, and those he does have are 
quickly dispelled after a few weeks of 
job-hunting. Nevertheless he is far bet- 
ter prepared to make his own way than 
was his father. Employers, I believe, fail 
to realize this. They think that unless 
one presents credentials from either a 
regular college or a business college, he 
is not competent to fill a position. What 
modern youth needs is a chance to prove 
itself. 


Elbee Elliott (Lillian L. Brill), 
Berwyn, Iil.: 


My most outstanding problem (and I 
probably have a load of shipmates) has 
been, as a member of a forgotten genera- 
tion, to find just where to hitch my 
wagon in this jumbled economic galaxy. 
Most of the hitching posts are well over- 
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crowded. Lack of finances doesn’t help 
any. However, Milton’s poor Pilgrim 
finally arrived somewhere and I suppose 
I have yet a good many more “sloughs” 
to wade through. The “forgotten genera- 
tion,’ by the way, refers to those who 
sauntered forth from high schools and 
colleges at a time when there was no 
place for them in the pattern. No doubt 
we have served an important part in 
the great social reorganization of man- 
kind. When the transition has passed 
there will, I am certain, be a happier 
future for us all. 


Dorothy Emerson Doggett, 
Jacksonville, Fla.: 

Who stole the e. e. cummings and 
the Hart Crane from the town library? 
Who keeps Dryden’s essays and Proust’s 
novel off the shelves? Someone must read 
and like to talk about them. This is a 
problem that has puzzled Frank and me 
since we left college several years ago; 
and we believe a similar problem _ per- 
plexes many others. 

After graduation, those with whom 
were shared “These matters that with 
myself I too much discuss, too much 
explain” are scattered. Companionship 
is made by circumstance, and the ‘cir- 
cumstances that surround one after 
graduation do not necessarily conduce to 
create mental companionship. Nearly all 
our friends—a poet working in a North- 
ern resort, an artist teaching in a 
Southern village, a musician doing social 
service in the West, and others—complain 
by letter of their isolation in their interests. 


ays 
Viitati kz. gw 
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Former Scholastic readers who 
won prizes or recognition in the 
Scholastic Awards over the past 
ten years, and who have since 
graduated, gone on to college, 
married, entered business and 
professions, were asked to submit 
for this symposium brief state- 
ments of their philosophies, their 
reactions to personal problems 
and to the modern world. The 
results are as various as_ the 
American people, but all of them 
tell one story—of youth at grips 
with a changing social order. 






Mee. 


Walter Haney, 
Atlanta, Georgia: 


The thing which seems to domi- 
nate current affairs is the tendency 
everywhere toward regimentation. 
Everyone seems to be trying to 
divide everything up equally and 
throw it into one heap for some 
big guy to manage. (You prob- 
ably read the first sentence in 
Time or Mark Sullivan four or 
five years ago. The second is 
mine, and even I can notice the 
difference.) Anyhow it all seems to boil 
down to a matter of everybody working 
for the government. If it is going to be 
anything like working for the present gov- 
ernment I don’t think I shall like it. I’m 
working for the government now. 

See there? You can’t do anything with 
it. It’s as long and windy as a dramatic 
preface by Shaw. 


E. Yarborough, South Miami, Fla.: 


I have a long life to live and my destiny 
as yet is apparently unsettled. On both 
sides of me are conflict and _ unrest. 
Everywhere is the same unstability, the 
same harshness of things and I think 
longingly of the days when life was 
gracious and serene. I am _ troubled 
about my own place in what appears to 
be chaos—I have even begun to doubt 
if I have a place. I have dreams of my 
own but they are no good to me for I 
am having a hard time fitting into this 
world of reality. 


Frederick Drimmer, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 


Perhaps all people who write are mani- 
festing their reaction to some balk in the 
way of expression in physical coefficients. 
If this is so we can expect a considerable 
expansion of the literary horizon in 
rhythm with the contraction of our op- 
portunities. But the new literature will 
be one of disheartenment for a long time 
to come. It can no longer suffice to 
murmur “If winter comes.” A more vig- 
orously pragmatic youth must march from 

(Continued on page 18) 
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A Story by 
GRACE HEMBEL 


Formerly West Bend, Wis., High School 


First Prize, Short Story in 
1934 Scholastic Awards 


TEPHEN tilted his milk 
pail and hurled the 
contents as far into 
the yard as he could. 

Though he had done it at 
every milking for the last 
three days, he still felt a 
sickening realization of the 
wastefulness of his act. 

“’Dyou milk Whitey?” 
his father paused beside 
him. He looked out at the 
milk-crusted snow and 
quickly at Stephen, who 
shook his head. The old 
man didn’t have to rub it in. 

He watched his father prod 

the cow with the whittled 

legs of the milk stool and squeeze be- 
tween the stanchion bar and the cow 
with difficulty and determination. 

Stephen took up his own stool and 
went to milk the last cow. He wished 
his father would go home to North 
Rock and leave him and Frieda to 
fight the thing out by themselves. A 
man got tired of having somebody 
telling his wife what to say. 

This morning, Stephen had risen at 
four o’clock to get the chores finished 
in time to collect his men and go to 
the picket posts before the morning 
shipments. Neither Frieda nor the old 
man knew the organization was going 
to picket. He hadn’t told them the 
night before because he was all in 
from a hard strike meeting and 
couldn’t stand picking the whole thing 
to pieces again. They didn’t believe in 
the milk strike in the first place. They 
mistrusted Walford, and they thought 
Stephen’s election as president of the 
strike organization was just a smart 
move on Walford’s part to get rid of 
responsibility. It wasn’t any use ex- 
plaining that Walford couldn’t have 
been elected if he had wanted to be. 
He didn’t have a way with people, 
why, he didn’t even seem to have time 
to talk. He was all right; he’d half 
kill himself working on committees to 
collect money for the blind or for vet- 
erans, but he couldn’t waste time on 
people. Anyway, a man couldn’t be 
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FARMER, 30 


expected to run a newspaper and take 
care of all the little things that went 
with the presidency. He did know a 
lot about capital and labor and the 
farmers’ rights, and he got in on a 
lot of things on account of his paper. 
For instance, he found out ahead of 
time that the three counties around 
Hodge County were going into the 
strike, so he got Hodge to join. 

The strike represented the first 
decent break Stephen had had in two 
years. The interest on his mortgage 
was due in three months. He had al- 
ready defaulted a second partial pay- 
ment on the principal, but Theiller 
wasn’t anxious to foreclose; he had 
retired to North Rock ten years be- 
fore, and he couldn’t eat paper, so he 
said he wouldn’t foreclose as long as 
the interest was paid. Well, it 
wouldn’t be, unless the strike worked. 
Walford had said, without looking up 
from his writing, that the milk rates 
might go up ten per cent if the big 
guys came to terms. That ten per cent 
would barely make the interest, no 
matter how Frieda cut expenses in the 
house. 

Frieda wanted to take the kids and 
go home for awhile, but Stephen 
wouldn’t allow it. A man ought to be 
able to take care of his family, he 
had thought with growing despera- 
tion and had joined the strike move- 
ment. He knew most of the people in 


“I’m sorry,” said Stephen, 

wading good humoredly over 

to the truck, “‘we can’t let you 

through. We’re picketing for 
the milk strike.” 


the county, some had immigrated with 
his grandfather, most of them came 
from the same province in Germany, 
and he went among them, urging them 
to join the organization, while Wal- 
ford talked to them at mass meetings. 

The voluntary strike had been go- 
ing unsuccessfully for three days. The 
old man had come “visiting” and 
Frieda didn’t like throwing away the 
milk checks, the more so because they 
were so small, 

His father passed him with a brim- 
ming pail and Stephen milked more 
swiftly. When he had finished, he car- 
ried the pail of milk for the table up 
into the summer kitchen, where Frieda 
was pouring hot water into the cream 
in the washing machine to make it 
churn better. He decided to tell them 
just before he went out. 

He washed and sat down opposite 
his father. Every day, since the strike 
had begun, Frieda had reproached him 
anonymously at the table with bread 
and milk, milk soup, ice cream, milk 
toast, and dessert with whipped cream, 
an extravagant indulgence for her 
otherwise. He ate indifferently, his 
eyes turning constantly to the clock. 

His father cleared his throat. He 
had lit his pipe and pushed back his 
chair. “Steve, Frieda’s decided to 
send anyway.” 

Stephen looked up. Frieda was stit- 
ring something on the stove and-didn't 
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turn around. They were getting at 
that again. Here he had helped or- 
ganize a strike and his own family 
was breaking it. 

“Send it out, and they'll dump it 
for you. They voted to picket from 
now on.” He couldn’t sit there and 
argue all day. 

“{ hope you're satisfied,’ Frieda 
said, facing him finally. “The milk 
check was all we had. The kids need 
clothes, there’s the doctor bill, and the 
interest is due in three months.” (As 
if he didn’t know it.) 

“Steve, we got to have money from 
somewhere to buy clothes for the 
kids.” Stephen looked up at the clock. 
“If you spent half the time farming 
that you spend striking, we’d be out 
of debt. Let your own children go 
naked—”’ 

“They didn’t have clothes before 
the strike, either.” He rinsed his 
mouth with the last of his coffee, swal- 
lowed it, and pushed back his chair. 

“You’re too young to know what 
youre doing, Steve. The companies 
might let you get away with holding 
back milk, but do you suppose they'll 
want your contract if your pickets get 
rough and smash their property? Take 
what you can get. Me and my father, 
and we didn’t have no_ schooling 
neither, we paid for our farms and 
laid enough by to keep us besides—” 
his father raised his voice as he al- 
ways did when he talked about the 
government and the old times. 

“It isn’t like it was then. Everybody 
has organized but the farmer,” 
Stephen cut in impatiently. “Our herd 
isn’t bringing us enough to live on 
and pay taxes and insurance, let alone 
interest. The big guys wouldn’t get 
away with that if we were organized.” 
Most of the strike opposition came 
from old men like his father who had 
their farms paid for or had retired 
and had nothing to gain. They re- 
garded the strike as a money-losing 
proposition. 

“Your strike’ll never work. Do you 
think people are going to Jet you dump 
their milk, somebody’ll get hurt—” 

“No, they won’t. Everybody knows 
everybody else. It isn’t like Chicago. 
There you can slug a guy and never 
see him again—” 

“They'll have the soldiers here and 
the county taxes will hit the sky—” 

“We're losing the farm,” Stephen 
interrupted stubbornly. 

“Why don’t you do what I’ve been 
telling you to? Let me pay your 
interest and pay it back when you 


” 


can. 


“And lose that too?” Stephen 
snapped. It wasn’t only this interest. 
There would be interest as long as he 
had borrowed capital, and he would 
have that until the milk rates went 
up. Pay interest! The old man had 
hardly enough for himself. 
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“Well, I can’t see it,” his father 
leaned back helplessly. “And look 
who you’re following. Walford thinks 
he’s so dam’ smart he can hear the 
grass grow. He’s a newspaperman, not 
a farmer. What does he know about 
farming? He prints a few lines in his 
paper, and stirs up all the young fools. 
He runs around talking about capital 
and labor, and if anything goes wrong, 
you're the leader—” 

“All I can see is, if prices don’t 
go up, we can’t hold the farm, and 
it’s half paid for.” Stephen shrugged 
into his mackinaw. 

“Walford’ll get you in trouble—” 

“Walford is all right.” Stephen 
went out into the storm shelter to put 
on his rubbers. As he went, he heard 
his father muttering, not too loudly, 
about people who had to go to college 


» 








Grace Hembel Says; 


I have been doing extension work with 
the University of Wisconsin, helping on 
my father’s farm, and writing during 
spare moments. Also taking advantage of 
location in midst of dairy strikes to pry 
into the causes for the strikes and their 
failures. Believe that while the strikes 
were not always successful, they have been 
instrumental in producing real co-opera- 
tion and may result in effective organiza- 
tion. I am looking for work at present 
and hope to enter the University of 
Wisconsin eventually. 








to learn farming (Stephen had had a 
two months’ agricultural course be- 
sides high school), who hadn’t paid 
half their debts in nearly ten years, 
and who were so smart nobody could 
tell them anything. 

A few minutes later, Stephen’s auto- 
mobile was headed up the slope to 
North Rock, followed by a half dozen 
carloads of pickets. He left half his 
men in a wind protected valley a 
quarter mile outside the city limits, 
the rest he took on through to the 
opposite main highway limits. He, 
himself, went back to the first group 
where the earliest shipments were ex- 
pected, also to be near Schwarz. He 
got into fights at every dance he went 
to, but he was popular in a way, and 
Stephen could hardly have refused to 
allow him to picket. 

The men had placed a field drag 
belonging to a _ neighboring sym- 
pathizer, glinting teeth-upward, in the 
road, and were standing about a small 
bonfire, smoking and swinging their 
arms to keep warm. On the slight rise 
beyond them, rose North Rock, ship- 
ping point for the milk of Hodge 
County. 

Soon the early morning milk trucks 
began lumbering toward them, tire 
chains ringing briskly on the insides 
of their fenders. Knowing most of the 
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drivers, Stephen gossiped awhile and 
finally explained the difficulty of his 
position, “Aber man kann nicht so 
leben—.” His men shoveled a_turn- 
way, and Stephen shouted instructions 
to the drivers maneuvering to turn and 
get back in the ruts. 

“Going good! he exclaimed after 
the fifth or sixth truck and, in a sud- 
den burst of elation, he liked working 
with people. 

But there was the truck, crawling 
over the rim of the hill to gain mo- 
mentum and skid to a stop before the 
drag. “Hey, can’t you see good?” 
Stephen demanded, wading good 
humoredly over to the truck. 

The driver turned the window down 
and stuck his head out of the cab. 
“Who do you think you are?” he 
yelled angrily. 

He must have been a new driver; 
Stephen had never seen him before. 
“T’m sorry, we can’t let you through. 
We're picketing for the milk strike.” 

The driver began shouting about 
blocking public roads, and Stephen’s 
men were leaving the warmth of the 
fire reluctantly to gather around him. 
Led by Schwarz, some of the strikers 
climbed up on the back of the truck. 
Stephen heard the deep “chunks” of 
can covers being jerked off as he told 
the driver to turn around or lose his 
load. 

“Get the hell offa there,” the driver 
snarled. Stephen repeated. Without 
warning, the driver punched the door 
open, snatched the emergency shovel 
from its rest, and whipped it about 
him in powerful arcs. A man climbing 
from the running board to the truck 
platform was swept off without seem- 
ing to interrupt the rhythm of the 
shovel. 

“Some more you guys wanna get 
hurt?” Grinning tautly, the driver 
got one foot on the platform, and the 
men realized what had happened. 
They fought to get at him. Schwarz 
had wrenched the shovel away, and it 
rose and fell twice before Stephen 
could get his hands on it. The driver 
swayed limply as though he dangled 
at the end of a rope. The man he had 
attacked lay almost submerged in a 
drift at the side of the road. 

They carried them to an auto- 
mobile, and Stephen selected men who 
hadn’t been in the brief battle to take 
them to the hospital. He sent Schwarz 
to drive the truck into the city and 
let it stand. He wanted to be rid of 
him so the men would cool down. 
They were in an ugly mood. They 
emptied the cans but wouldn’t gather 
those that lay where they had been 
scattered in the fight. “Let ’em come 
and get ’em,” they said. 

The old desperation returned to 
Stephen. He had a vague apprehen- 
sion of the importance of the incident. 
(Continued on page 13) 
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TEACHING 
THE ENGLISH TEACHER 


By Harriet Mindnell Voris 
Formerly of Central High School, Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Second Prize, Poetry, Scholastic Awards, 1930 © 


HILE the class settled 

down for study, the teacher 

came back to my seat. On 

my desk she laid the poem 
I had given her as home-work. Stand- 
ing behind me and reaching forward 
over my shoulder, she became a voice 
and a fat white hand holding a pencil. 
I stared at the hand and at the pencil 
that made vicious red wounds across 
my first sonnet. 

“This is bad—and this. I don’t like 
your choice of words here. That 
metaphor is very poor, very poor. 
And this last line—change it. Per- 
haps we can use it for the school 
paper if you fix it.” 

She returned to the platform and 
was engrossed in marking papers. I 
sat and looked at the dead poem, and 
then I tore it meticulously into small 
white squares. 

A few months before I had won 
Scholastic’s second prize for poetry, 
following a year of English under a 
different teacher. If the woman who 
murdered my first sonnet had come 
into my life sooner, Scholastic would 
never have heard of me, for I should 
have stopped writing almost before I 
began. But fortunately or unfor- 
tunately, she came too late, and I am 
still writing poetry, mainly because I 
met the right teacher first. 

An ordinary Beowulf-to-Hardy, 
grammar-composition English teacher 
has as good opportunities for foster- 
ing talent as has the head of a de- 
partment of creative writing in an 
experimental college. She works with 
the same tool, the English language; 
she has the same English literature at 
her hand; she has open minds and 
budding abilities for the asking. Yet 
every year adolescent talent is still- 
born for lack of help which she might 
give. 

It is true that many teachers are 
eager to ferret out and develop the 
special gifts in their pupils, but are 
frustrated by the natural student- 
teacher barrier. The wary creative 
spirit takes refuge in solitude from 
the hurt of criticism or ridicule and 
prefers to ripen its harvest in secret. 
The teacher, as a teacher, is its in- 
stinctive enemy; she can confound the 
dream it expresses by her superior 
knowledge of how it should be ex- 








Harriet Voris is married, and still living 
in the city where she was born. She is 
still writing and still getting rejection slips. 
Her last published poems appeared in 
The Hills Are Ready For Climbing, a 
volume of younger poets’ verse put out 
by The Poet’s Guild and exhibited at the 
Century of Progress in Chicago. 








pressed, and disclose hideous flaws in 
the thing of beauty that fired the soul. 
And because she so often does just 
that, she fails in her mission. 

The suggestions I offer to teachers 
desirous of leading out the best in 
their pupils are based on my experi- 
ence as a subject, and may. therefore 
have a certain value as opposed to 
theories from the teaching end only. 
They are derived from the methods 
of the one teacher who to my mind 
fulfilled the requirements of “‘edu- 
cator.” In my second year of high 
school I was assigned to her English 
class, and under her’ unobtrusive 
guidance and personal interest, what 
talent I possessed rooted and flowered. 
Through her I met other people who 
were creating, and among them found 
my right place. From her I learned 
the importance of having one interest 
that the world may ignore but can- 
not destroy. 

The primary requirement is friendly 
and intelligent interest that accepts 
the student’s personality as well as 
his work. It is important that master 
and pupil meet on common ground as 
two thinking human beings, without 
excessive dignity on one side or meek 
acceptance on the other. To discover 
that a teacher (supreme being!) is in- 
terested in what one thinks, makes 
that thinking important and gives it 
life. Flat contradiction of a pupil’s 
opinion is bad taste; all opinions are 
interesting, and it is possible to imply 
the reasons for holding a better one 
without deliberate insult. 

Suggest that you would be inter- 
ested in seeing creative work and see 
what you receive. Then praise it. A 
lot of praise at first, to force the 
growth. If it appears to be a bad one, 
then its direction can be changed. 
(Always use a bulletin board for side- 
lights—pictures of the opera perform- 
ances of “Tristan and Isolde’ to illus- 


trate “The Idylls of the King,” q 
pen sketch of Hardy by a member of 
the class, a clipping of the announce- 
ment of the coming Debussy night at 
the symphony concerts.) Always 
praise before you criticize—and after, 
No pupil is going to work for rebukes, 
or bring offerings to an over-exacting 
goddess. If you encourage an un- 
worthy talent, the world will put it 
out soon enough. 

Let the young artist express him- 
self as he wishes. The teacher’s su- 
pervision is limited to pointing out 
technical faults. It is not for you to 
say that vers libre is dust beneath the 
chariot wheels of the sonnet; greater 
things may yet be written in free 
verse than were ever embodied in the 
sonnet. You have a right to laugh 
at cliches, but not at James Joyce, 


. You may prefer Herrick to Browning, 


but that is no reason why the student 
should. You are not the arbiter of 
style, but the midwife whose func- 
tion is to deliver the student’s brain 
child as unblemished as possible. If 
you think an attempt is bad, say that 
you think so: but pick out one good 
phrase, line, or idea. 

Put some of your after-school hours 
at the student’s disposal. Build up 
an informal group who drop in after 
the last period for a few minute's 
argument or discussion. If there isa 
young artist in your sixth period and 
a hopeful composer in your third, 
casually arrange a meeting between 
them. If you know a graduate who 
is struggling in his own field, let them 
meet him too. The talented student 
is a social misfit, but expands with 
his own kind. 

If you like your group well 
enough, take them to your home for 
an afternoon or evening. In the class- 
room maintain your _ professorial 
status as much as you like, but out- 
side of school forget it. Above all 
things keep an impersonal attitude. 
Don’t attempt to manage their private 
lives. 

Help them into the public eye. Ac 
custom writers to reading aloud, 
suggest contests and publications for 
their work. Make a business of know- 
ing what exhibits might accept 4 
young artist’s work. When they are 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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“AVERY LOVELY RAILROAD 
A Story by WALTER HANEY 











ADDY started building the 

railroad early enough one 

spring to have it finished for 

Tommy’s birthday. In fact, 
the man who delivered the pine rails 
and cross-ties awoke Tommy that 
morning and brought him padding 
over to the window. 

Tommy watched silently, while the 
wood was carefully piled beside the 
flower bed. He was still silent long 
after the man had cranked his truck 
and gone away, while Daddy paced 
up and down the side lawn, highly 
pleased with himself. Occasionally, 
from habit, Daddy would pull out his 
pipe, frown, and put it back again. 
But mostly, he scratched his chin and 
chuckled about something. 

The question finally came out in 
spite of Tommy: 

“What are you building, Daddy? 
Daddy—what are you going to 
make?” 

Daddy stopped grinning and looked 
up at him ferociously. 

“You get out of that window and 
shut it before I come up there and 
paddle you! I’m building a chicken 
run and I'll shut you in to run with 
the chickens if you can’t behave your- 
self. Now get back in there and get 
on some clothes.” 


* * * 


As Tommy remembered it, most of 
his life had been spent looking for- 
ward to something. It was nice now 
to be able to look forward to some- 
thing besides merely getting out to 
play again. 

Every morning he awoke eagerly, 
to watch Daddy at work outside. The 
fun was cut short when Daddy had to 
run down back, where Amos lived, to 
rout Amos out and get the car cranked. 
Sometimes when, Amos was slow in 
getting it started, you could hear 
Daddy yelling, “Choke it! Choke it!” 
By this, Mama would know that 
Daddy was disgusted and cranking 
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ah Walter Haney, formerly of Commercial High School, 
‘ Atlanta, Georgia, who won the First Prize for Short 
Story in the 1932 Scholastic Awards, says that his 

chief personal problem is getting up in the morning. 

He solved that problem the day before the deadline 

for this Graduates’ issue by staying up all night “to 


make the final five-star extra revision of this story.” 


it himself; and pretty soon Tommy 
could hear her scolding out the back 
door about his heart and what the 
doctor had said. 

But at noon Daddy was back again, 
to talk about the railroad over lunch; 
and from five o’clock he worked on 
it until dark. 

The best time of all, though, was 
the evening a week later when Daddy 
brought home three real, little flat 
cars from the shop where they made 
automobiles. Daddy didn’t make the 
automobiles himself, in spite of all 
Tommy’s persuasion. He only sold 
them to people. But Tommy guessed 
he could make them, all right, if he 
wanted to, because he had made the 
little cars. 

“Of course, McCarthy turned the 
wheels for me,” Daddy reflected 
apologetically, and let Tommy roll 
them on the dining room carpet to 
make up for it. A 

By this time, a good stretch of the 
track had been finished. Starting on 
the incline which was the part Daddy 
had built first of all, it swept down in 
a slow curve, levelled out straight for 
the walk by the house for a moment, 
and then swung away across the yard 
to an abrupt end at the flower bed. 

Before breakfast the next morning, 
Daddy placed one of the cars behind 
the starting block at the head of the 
incline. Tommy and his mother were 
at the window to watch. 

Daddy tested the lever which re- 
leased the block, then looked up. 

“All ready?” 

Breathless, Tommy clutched at his 
mother as the car coasted away, 
gathering speed. For one delicious 
moment, he was a three-inch man, 
hurtling down the track on the run- 
away car. 

The grass sprang up waist-high. 
Tommy’s stomach was a small knot of 
terror as the car leveled away at ter- 
rific speed for the house. Then, rock- 
ing dangerously on the curve, they 


swung away again and across the 
yard. 

But just as the knot was easing, it 
tightened again with a finai convul- 
sion, for the car was bearing down 
irresistibly on nothing—which was the 
end of the track, 

Leaping clear, it ploughed the 
grass, faltered for a sickening instant, 
and plunged end over end into the 
flower bed. 

Mama dragged him, quivering and 
hoarsely yelling, down from the win- 
dow sill. In the brief silence, Daddy 
walked over to retrieve the car. 
Tommy had promised them not to 
yell. Then Mama started scolding at 
the window. 

“Now he’s all upset. Just look at 
him! And you know very well what 
the doctor said about letting him get 
excited.” 

“Stuff!” chuckled Daddy. “Always 
that doctor. If he had his way, the 
whole blooming family would be living 
in a hot-house. I also seem to remem- 
ber his having said something about 
my smoking and golf.’ He tucked the 
car under his arm and followed the 
track back to where it curved away 
from the walk. Hauling out his pipe, 
he packed the tobacco with a wiry 
thumb, lit it and whiffed a blue cloud 
up toward the window. “He always 
did want those clubs of mine any- 
how. Tried to buy them from me.” 
Then, puffing more reflectively, he 
scratched his chin and considered the 
track. “It needs straightening out 
more here,” he decided, “‘and banked. 
We'll have to call in our grading fore- 
man again, eh, Tommy?” 

But Mama was right. 

At breakfast, sometimes, Daddy 
would tease Tommy about selling the 
cars. This morning he was feeling 
especially pleased with himself at 
having successfully defied Mama and 
her doctor. 

“I could get five dollars each for 
those cars,” he remarked, eying Tom- 
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my’s untouched cereal. “And just 
think what a fine lot of kindling wood 
that track would make.” 

But Mama took him up very quick- 

ly: 
F “Yes, you would!” she retorted, 
with the usual comforting sarcasm. 
“Don’t you worry, Tommy. I'd have 
to take in washing before he'd part 
with those cars. He loves them even 
better than your mama’s cooking. You 
needn’t tell me, you big baby—I know 
why you're making that railroad for 
Tommy!” 

As always, Daddy looked deeply 
offended at this. He sat there, pre- 
tending that he couldn’t go any fur- 
ther with his omelette, until—growing 
very provoked—Mama jumped up to 
swish around and snatch his plate 
away. Tommy knew what was coming 
next, because Daddy’s eyes always 
began to pucker at the corners. But 
Mama never seemed to suspect any- 
thing. 

Just as she got around the table, he 
grabbed her and hugged her until she 
kicked his shins for him. 

“You!” she sputtered, backing 
away all red and looking very pleased. 
“If anybody could see the way you 
carry on, they’d think we weren’t even 
respectable.” 

Daddy winked at Tommy then, and 
grinning broadly at his omelette, pro- 
ceeded to finish it with great enjoy- 
ment. 

This interlude usually marked the 
beginning of a special day for Tommy. 
But now there was suddenly the stiff 
ache in his throat that made him want 
to cry. 

And after Daddy had gone, he did. 

Within an hour he was back in bed 
again; and the doctor who came about 
lunch time, decided that he had a 
slight fever again and had gotten up 
too soon. 

“If you’re a good boy, now,” he 
said, “we'll have you up on your birth- 
day. Otherwise, your daddy will have 
that railroad all to himself.” 


* * 


By six o’clock, Tommy had decided 
that it was going to be a pretty good 
day to have a birthday. They were 
going to let him go out and help 
Daddy run the railroad, and Daddy 
was going to stay home all morning 
for his birthday. They had promised 
the last thing before he went off to 
sleep last night. 

He watched the sun creep down the 
quilt, patch by dragging patch, until 
he choked with the slowness of it. 
Popping out of bed at last, he padded 
recklessly out across the floor. But at 
the middle of the room, he heard 
someone coming, paused, listening 


until he was sure it was Mama; then 
scampered back, breathless for the 
covers. 








He would have made it safely if it 
had not been for the quilt. At the very 
moment she reached the door, it bil- 
lowed over his feet and refused to 
be beaten down. He waited, twitch- 
ing on the pillow, for her scolding. 
The knob turned. Still the guilt 
hovered rebelliously. 

Maybe she would come in laughing 
and scuffle with him, the way she 
usually did—and not notice the quilt. 
The knob hesitated, turned slowly 
back and waited. 

Then Mama came in suddenly, with 
a solemn face. His stomach sank. 
Without a word or a look she walked 
straight past him to the window. May- 
be she was going to make him stay in- 
side another day for getting out on 
the floor in his bare feet. Silently, she 
stood there with her back to him. 

When the sun had reached the last 
square on the quilt, he could stand it 
no longer. 

“Mama—” 

Her shoulders quivered slightly, but 
she still said nothing. 

“Mama—can I get up now?” 

She turned then, looking queer. He 
saw that her face was strange and 
white, except around her eyes. It 
was red there. 

His mother was crying. 

“Mama!” he yelled in quick fear. 

She crossed to the bed and held him. 
After a few moments, though, he 
stopped a little to wonder why they 
were crying. You could hear yourself 
cry, but Mama didn’t make a sound. 
It was scary. He wished she would 
stop and pretty soon she did. 

“Tommy,” she said, “Daddy had 


to leave us last night. He . . . went 
away.” 
Tommy was relieved. He had 


thought there was something wrong. 
But maybe there was. Maybe Daddy 
had not finished Tommy’s railroad, 
like he had said last night. Maybe he 
had gone away without finishing it. 
Maybe that was why Mama had not 
wanted to tell him. 

“Did he finish my railroad before 
he went?” Tommy demanded. 

She gave him that queer look again, 
then looked away. “Yes, dear .. . he 
finished it. But he won’t be back... 
oh, for a long, long time.” 

“Won't be back!” 

“No, darling. And we’re going to 
miss him very much, you and I.” 

Mama looked as if she were going 
to cry again, but she didn’t. 

“But Mama!” Tommy protested. 
“He was going to stay home and play 
with me with my railroad. He 
promised he would! 

“T know he did, dear. But... .” 

“Can’t I even go out by myself and 
play with it? Can’t I even go out at 
all today like you told me I could? 
It’s all sunny and everything! Can’t 
I, Mama?” 
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Mama held his head against her, go | 
that he couldn’t look at her. “Oh, 
darling—not today. Please. There 
will be so many people coming today 

. so much Mother has to do.” 

The ache swelled intolerably in his 
throat. His birthday—after all they 
had promised him—was to be spent 
indoors again. He twisted away from 
her toward the wall. 

“Listen, dear. Grandma is here to 
stay with us until your Daddy ..., 
You'll stay up here with her, won't 
you, Tommy? Just for today? 
Couldn’t you do it for Mama?” She 
held him tight against her for a mo- 
ment, then turned quickly to the door, 
Tommy twisted back. 

“Then can’t I play with the rail- 
road tomorrow, Mama? Can’t I please 
go out tomorrow?” 

“Oh ... darling. I guess so.” 

Pretty soon, he padded over to the 
window and looked down. It was not 
as much fun looking forward to to- 
morrow as teday, specially since it 
wasn’t his birthday. But tomorrow he 
was not only going to supervise his 
railroad—he was going to run it. 

He gazed lovingly at the flat cars 
on the incline. If you took that cross- 
piece away, they went rumbling down 
to the switch, swung out wide around 
the yard, and came rolling back to the 
switch again. Then he and Daddy 
switched the switch to let them by, 
and again to haul them back to the 
starting place. Now—they were all 
ready to go again. 








Teaching Teachers 
(Concluded from page 6) 


ready for college, have up-to-date in- 
formation about possible scholarships. 

If only one of them succeeds, you 
have still had a reason for living. 

All these things my teacher did in 
such a way that I never realized she 
was doing them. At the present time 
one of her students is a rapidly rising 
artist in New York; another is writ- 
ing articles for Vogue and _ other 
“gloss” publications; another is head 
of the Music Departmerts of a large 
rural school district, and is writing ex- 
cellent poetry in her spare time; one 
is still in college studying musical 
composition; another is reading proof 
and being absorbed into a great pub- 
lishing house; one is building up his 
own interior decorating business. 

None of them have forsaken the 
paths she made pleasant and worth- 
while for them. 








Last Issue of Semester 


Next week’s Scholastic will be the 
last issue of the current semester. It 
will contain a complete index fot 
Volume 27 and semester review tests 
for both English and Social Studies 
Classes. 
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IN SEARCH OF AN 
EDUCATION 


‘By “Beatrice Ulvestad 


OME time in every college stud- 
ent’s four years of school he 


asks, ““What will my education 


do for me when I have gradu- 


ated?” Now and then there come 
questions which nibble at the founda- 
tion of the whole structure. Near the 
cose of my sophomore year at the 
University of Washington I am ask- 
ing of anyone who cares to answer, 
“What should constitute an educa- 
tion?” 

I knew what I wanted on that first 
day, walking to the registration build- 
ing between hedges which hid an un- 
known herb of scent so sharp, so 
imagination-taking, that associations 
formed with that first whiff come 
faintly whenever I walk the path. I 
was going to know all about Chaucer 
and Spenser, to learn more German, 
to go on with my French and Italian, 
to learn psychology (which would 
teach me about people); to learn 
philosophy in its various branches, to 
learn Greek so that I could enjoy 
Aeschylus and Sophocles at the 
source. I was determined to steer 
clear of most sciences except for the 
ten hours which were required. 
Science didn’t matter to me; I was 
to be a Literature Major. The word 
“education” to me stood for some- 
thing very much apart from the 
people on the street car that took me 
to school (men with black lunch boxes 
and dusty hats; women with darned 
cotton gloves). It meant what locking 
myself in my room to read Martin 
Chuzzlewit meant—and was to go on 
parallel to mundane existence except 
when the parallels converged as I 
dressed in the mornings, for instance. 
It is not possible to brush your teeth 
and at the same time murmur: 


cf . 

‘Thou wast not born for death, immortal 
bird! 

No hungry generations tread thee down!” 


The two years which have gone by 
so quickly but so overwhelmingly 
since then have left my sureness gasp- 
ing. Working as a maid in a hotel 
taught me that dreaming, dust-cloth 
in hand, asks for swift censure; wait- 


Ing on a table lined with rough men, I 
found myself ignorant of the needs 
and desires of people so alien, and I 
despised them at first because they 


Student at University of Washington 





Woodcut by Bruno Bramanti 


THE SOWER 


had never heard of Keats or of 
Shelley, and because “My Gal Sal” 
suited them better than Brahms’ First 
Symphony. My only hope shone 
ahead; after my education was com- 
pleted I would spend no more time 
among people who were so unspiritual 
—there would be no heights to which 
I could not soar, no lack of those 
who “shunned the’ herd” and 
cherished the true, the poetic realities. 

Now I ask, where are those heights? 
Not in the business world, certainly, 
opposed as that whole conception of 
culture is to prices and profits; not in 
the lawyer’s or the doctor’s office or 
in any profession where there is work 
to be done with people—not even in 
the academic world, where the pro- 
fessor must get the point of view of 
the student, of the duller student 
especially, if he wants his material 
understood. I came gradually to see 
that the sort of education I had 
wanted was no education at all for 
actual living, that it would fit me for 
nothing but a highly individualized, 
three-parts blind existence. From this 
angle, even my _ psychology would 
mean just artificial phrases about 
Man, his reflexes and activities, with 
the book or teacher as mediator. And 
I had read Walt Whitman, rejoicing in 

































Beatrice Ulvestad was a _ prize 
winner in the Essay Division of 
the 1932 Scholastic Awards Con- 
test. At that time she was a stu- 
dent in West Seattle High School, 
Washington 


his democracy! The questions began 
to come, dancing crazily at times— 
Where are you going? Where do you 
really want to go and to be? What 
are you fitting yourself for? Putting 
down my dramatized version of Life 
As It Should Be Lived, I looked 
about me. Perhaps my education was 
not to be found in those books or 
from the teachers who spoke of Man. 
This sounds naive; it is an attempt at 
expression of my bewildered outlook 
on a world that tripped me up to 
force my attention, that called me to 
account for what I was doing to myself. 

Popular literature looks at college 
life in terms of categories. There is 
the socialite, with a fraternity or sor- 
ority pin always in conspicuous evi- 
dence; the grind, who asks no more 
of college than Phi Beta Kappa; the 
“radical” who is constitutionally op- 
posed to any authority whatever; the 
Shelley-like creature who goes about 
the campus scribbling odes and son- 
nets; the average student gets little 
attention because he is poor story ma- 
terial. To me, too, it appeared that 
every student could be classified this 
way. Putting myself in the ode-and- 
sonnet group, I made up my mind 
to discard my old ways and go in 
with a group less at odds with day- 
to-day existence. The “social” side of 
education appealed to me as more 
suitable, suddenly. Joining com- 
mittees, working with girls, would 
give me the outlook that was most 
desirable. I was ready almost to stop 
reading poetry; perhaps if I found a 
really good job next summer I could 
afford to join a sorority and take my 
place in the active life on the campus. 

After some experience with stud- 
ents who had the social “bug,” I saw 
some of the restrictions which stunted 
their development. It was not the 
students who made this so; the arti- 
ficial standard to which they must 
conform was already established. 
After being with girls whose talk 
always settled to the level of discus- 
sing which clothes were smartest, which 
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men most popular, I found it hard to 
ask an acquaintance, a Negro girl much 
interested in her field (social work among 
her people), to have lunch with me more 
than once. I was conscious now of an 
under-current of opinion that I had not 
known existed, and I felt bound by it; I 
felt a smallness and meanness in myself 
of a different sort from the supercilious- 
ness with which I had regarded the cul- 
tural state of those rough men at the 
hotel—their ignorance of good music and 
literature. This new superciliousness came 
when I was with people who (good as they 
were within) chose their clothes badly 
and wore them awkwardly or were con- 
spicuously unattractive otherwise. There 
is no question in my mind that I re- 
ceived a distorted view of this aspect 
of college life. There isn’t a doubt that 
the “social” idea of education makes its 
devotees less shy, less awkward than be- 
fore, that they become wiser at managing 
the opposite sex, that they learn to wear 
clothes well, to dance easily; that they 
make more attractive human beings. The 
limitations come in that the weaker are 
seduced from their studies to follow the 
chimeras of prestige and _ popularity. 
Having one’s name in the “society” 
column is eagerly sought; sitting in the 
“journalism “shack” I have heard students 
of both sexes tell one escapade after an- 
other to the society editor in the hope that 
she would print them. Publication of 
descriptions of clothes and the names of 
those who are fortunate enough to possess 
them brings a number of students to 
assume a burden of debt either for them- 
selves or for their families, so that their 
clothes will merit recognition. It is here 
that the more vulgar aspects that glitter 
so brightly in society columns in daily 
newspapers are strongly encouraged. 
Again, as a professor in social ethics holds, 
the standards of fraternities and sororities 
tend to lower real culture among their 
members; art, according to another 
teacher, is discouraged as unworthy of a 
fraternity man’s time. 

The Phi Beta Kappa complex interested 
.me for a while. A Phi Beta Kappa in the 
pure and publicized state doesn’t exist, 
so far as I know. I have heard many 
times this or that A-average student 
spoken of as a “grind.” Some of these 
“grinds” are people too poor to go into 
social life in the narrow conception al- 
ready mentioned and perhaps are too un- 
developed to realize (as I failed for a 
time to realize) that they can have a good 
time without going that road. Others are 
so intent on a career as lawyer, doctor, 
or engineer, that they give up most social 
contacts except one or two bosom friends. 
There are a few who, without a definite 
purpose in mind, go in for making good 
grades. These will take no course (not 
required) in which they cannot make an 
A or at least a B. 

Considering grades and their meanings, 
I thought: “Since an A is given for the 
best work in the class, and the professor 
must be the logical judge of what should 
be learned from the course, why not work 
for grades?” Some one may protest, “Why 
not do your best? The grades will be 
correspondingly high.” This isn’t always 
true even in a course in which the student 
is especially interested. He may be 
charmed into giving attention to some 





more detailed material which will leave 
less time for a general survey and his 
grades will be affected. He may be stimu- 
lated to read books suggested but not 
required by the course, and will neglect 
outlines, notes, and memory work. In tests 
he may not appear to advantage because 
a question which one of his fellows an- 
swers mechanically may call up such an 
argument in his mind that his answer will 
be confused, even though the thinking be- 
hind it might be of the highest quality. 
Disagreement with the professor may and 
does affect his grade (I could quote sev- 
eral instances). 

By this time I was definitely through 
with categories and their inmates, but 
my desire for the best education which 
effort could buy grew stronger as the 
cobwebs and sham fences fell. I meddled 
little with the “radicals” except to attend 
meetings of a super-liberal group on the 
campus, and meetings Against War and 
Against the R.O.T.C., off the campus; 
I still attend a club where “intellectuals” 
and a few radicals clasp hands in discus- 
sions of Russian music and the Moscow 
Art Theater. 

Now, at the end of my sophomore year 
in college, after gathering up what ex- 
perience I have had at work and at school, 
I agree with Allport that the ends of life 
are not one, but many; a man cannot serve 
two masters, but he can serve his own 
requirement of variety, that he may live 
with himself and with others more en- 
joyably. Plato emphasized training in 
music and in the gymnasium for those 
who wished the most complete life; we 
who are growing up in the twentieth cen- 
tury need something much more compli- 
cated than that to fit ourselves for the 
fastest-moving age in history. In college 
we can pay attention to grades because 
they are the objective translation of suc- 
cess in the academic world (with ex- 
ceptions); it is more important to learn 
economic principles, political rules, psy- 
chology, anthropology, sociology, history 
—the progress of the sciences and of liter- 
ature—in terms of the man and woman 
we brush shoulders with on the street 
car. Our psychology, for one thing, can 
make us more adequate to deal with home 
surroundings, with parents who have odd 
quirks, with brothers and sisters we 
“couldn’t get along with” before. It 
should not be too hard to put off the 
newly-acquired intellectual superiority and 
spend a little time diffusing what we have 
learned about the home, to those who 
stand further back from the frontiers of 
research and learning. 

Music, art, poetry need not take up 
less time than before; but they will not 
signify withdrawal or compensation, but 
expansion and coloring of whatever else 
we do. I think it was William James 
who wrote that the way to combat enerva- 
tion after powerful music was to plunge 
into work, even drudgery, after hearing 
it. I shall never forget the lunchless noons 
I have spent with several music students, 
listening to Stowkowski’s direction of 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, with the 
phrases recurring as I sat through the 
rest of the afternoon at the usually 
monotonous filing of cards. 

This concept of education once partially 


(Concluded on page 19) 
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SCHOLASTI 


LITERARY LEADS 


Thomas Wolfe’s three articles on “The 
Story of a Novel” which have been ap. 
pearing in the Saturday Review of Liter. 
ature (beginning with the Dec. 14 issue) 
are being published in book form. This 
“Story of a Novel” (which, being by Mr, 
Wolfe, is of course the “Story of a Man”) 
should be of great interest to anyone 
wanting to know how books are born; 
and our only regret is that they didnt 
appear along about the time Scholastic 
published an excerpt from Mr. Wolfe’s 
Of Time and the River (Nov. 2, 1935), 


The “Life in the United States” de 
partment of the January Scribner's jg 
devoted to Life in New York, and social 
life at that, for high school age people, 
If you are fed up with Life on the Open 
Plain, or Life in Main Street, read these 
two pieces called respectively “The 
Younger Social Set—Or Why Mothers Go 
Mad,” and “Ordeal by the Dance” and 
you'll feel better about yourself. , , , 
Sigmund Spaeth, the Tune Detective, has 
an article here called “Dixie, Harlem, 
and Tin Pan Alley—Who Writes Negro 
Music, and How?” which title is fairly 
explanatory. Mr. Spaeth is now lecturing 
and broadcasting in points south and 
west, and plans to end up making movies 
in Hollywood. 

« 


The sole poet represented in the Jan- 
uary Harper’s is the late Lizette Wood- 
worth Reese (See Schol., Nov. 16, Poetry 
Corner) with a sonnet called “Heretics” 
. . . Those of you who have been follow- 
ing Dorothy Thomas’ “Home Place” 
stories in this same megazine for the last 
year will be glad to find another one here 
in Miss Thomas’ best vein. (There are 
lots of people who regard Miss Thomas 
as one of the best depicters of the Amer- 
ican scene today) ... Last but far from 
least, read John Gunther’s portrait of 
Hitler, the second of his series on Euro- 
pean dictators. (Mussolini is promised 
for next month.) All these portraits are 
taken from a book by Mr. Gunther tenta- 
tively called Men of Europe to be pub- 
lished shortly. 

* 


The Vincent Van Gogh exhibit, which 
has been stirring New York for the past 
two months, is about to go on tour, play- 
ing all the larger cities from coast to 
coast. Here is an opportunity to see some 
of the most exciting paintings in modern 
art—after this they all go back to their 
owners in Holland. Art students who 
know the reward will be saving their 
pennies to travel to the show; everyone 
else within shooting distance of whatever 
gallery it’s showing in should plan to 
see it too. Next best thing would be to 
read about it and about Van Gogh in 
the art magazines (American Magazin 
of Art, etc.); and in the two books, Last 
for Life, by Irving Stone; and Vincent 
Van Gogh by Meier-Graefe, and to ex 
amine some good reproductions. 


“Portrait of a Day,” by Randolph Bart 
lett, is “an attempt to reveal the aspect 
of a day to one who, standing upon some 
other planet, might miraculously see 
parts of the spinning earth, from New 
York to Vladivostok, from Xochimilco to 
Srinigar,” and proceeds to tell us W 
happened during the twenty-four hours 
of October 14, 1935. It’s an interesting 
experiment. You’ll find it in the January 
American Mercury. 
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Visiting Card 
Although it thieves, dissembles, pays no 
rent, 
The jail exists not where rust can be sent; 
Rust is employed, it has enough to eat 
For metals are to rust as bread and meat. 
Rust takes its time, it has no clock to 
punch; 
By centuries aided and by man abetted, 
It has not ceased to crunch 
The tempered blade with blood bedewed 
and sweated. 
Chain mail and burnished shield 
Alike were forced to yield. 
All anchors that have fouled on the sea 


bed 
And ships steel-girdled and propelled by 
steel, 


Each shaft, each cylinder-head, 
Each bridge hung like a gorget in the sky 
Has heard with dread 
The crumbling sound of that remorseless 
tread. 
II 
We who are young, alive, laughing and 
warm 
Have rust to deal with in another form, 
Of lovers who have cried 
For strength to curb the 
of that tide, 
I am the latest and the most despairing. 
Why do you take so long to pluck your 
brow 
And smooth your hair, and arrange what 
you are wearing? . 
Come with me now. 
Even as you sit before the mirror and 
gaze, 
The glass is clouded by the chill breath 
of a stranger, 
His visiting card, this haze. 
Why do you not cry out? Have you no 
fear? 
Do you ignore the danger? 
Will you not turn around and see that 
death is here? 
—Kimball Flaccus, 
Formerly Friends’ Select 
School, Philadelphia, 
First Prize Poetry, 1929. 


Evening 
Stiff gates are swung as weary cattle 
File singly to their rest, 
And after them bars rattle, 
Crickets subside 
As the late sun, 
Its quick decline begun, 
Comes to the ultimate glide, 
Is catapulted down the darkening west. 


encroaching 


Your glance is lifted up to mine; 

Blood rising in my cheek 

Flares like a tendrilled vine 

Ignoring night. 

Even though all 

About us waver and fall, 

We two are surfeited with light, 

Having no further than ourselves to seek. 
—Kimball Flaccus 


Reflection 


Women in barbarous cities are probing 
crystals 

By candle-light, 
strange tongue 

How nothing evades them, how the bell 
of the future 

Sounds in their 
changes rung. 


and telling in some 


ears with all its 


Others may give themselves to that sly 
brilliance, 

And draw sharp breath, and tremble, and 
stand aghast, 

But I am a man, and speak only your 
language; 

Gazing deep in your eyes I discover the 
past. 


’ . . o . 
Remembering is another name for loving; 
Death would involve disaster, black and 


deep, 

Did not the mind assure us that dissolu- 
tion 

Unfolds across our world the wings of 
sleep. 


—Kimball Flaccus 
And Those T hat Look Out of 
the Windows Be Darkened 


Drouths in us crack acres where love built 
a house. 

New roads in us retreat to old 
nesses merely. 

Sweet rivers friends trust 
warning grow surly. 

In us autumns on terraces we haunt for 
soft sound, 

Treasonous, frighten song’s 
snow. 

Travellers in plight, (friend, stranger, and 
lover,) 

We build all our cities in each other for- 
ever, 

Though blizzards blind builders with un- 
ruly stone. 

In each other forever, trade fruit from 
dear boughs, 

Bring trees from forests, set weights to 
the lever, 

Seek hearths for our fuel, though in as 
forever, 

Gales wreck roof and refuge and travel- 
lers drown. 

—Dorothy Emerson, 
Formerly Morgantown 
High School. 

First Prize, Poetry, 1927. 


This Thought Is as a Death 


Let all who will decipher earth’s despair: 

Affirm the beggar’s crust; 

Translate the ancient hush in autumn air; 

Witness as lost, in antique dust, 

Sky-sharpened shafts, feat wheels 
and toiling brasses, 

In every gust, 

Lear and his fool beat down like tragic 
grasses. 


wilder- 


in us without 


feathers to 


(Ww. Va.) 


and 








Woodctub 
by Barbara Greg 





Their voices move in dark philosophy 

On city, star and leaf. 

Their voices salvage lore remote to me 

Till one strict harmony in grief 

Calls love a violet burning in the breast, 

Brightened and brief, 

Blossomed and lost in one day’s east and 
west. 


Then starts my loving soul in wild career! 

Caught creatures cower less 

Than my: shook spirit faints upon a fear 

And strains to see, though powerless, 

What heart’s horizons, eveningward and 
sterile, 


.Lie flowerless, 


Beyond a slowly poising noon of peril. 
—Dorothy Emerson 


The Weathers, the Lights of 


America 


I have been in them all, the weathers of 
America, 

The rain and the wind and the lights, the 
mists whitely streaming, 

The storms and the hail, the snow and the 
fire and the sleet, 

The cyclone, the hurricane, the dust-storm, 
the drouth and the frost— 

I have walked through the length of them, 
I have felt them assail my flesh, 

I have felt their strong arrows beat down 
on my unarmored shoulders. 

Seeing the wheat bend under the hail, the 
tomatoes 

Frozen wholly and burnt by the rain of 

the glittering frost, 

dust scooped-up by the 

carried long distances, 

The mountains hooded in white, the trees 

enamelled in ice, 

hillsides shuttered in scarlet and 

bronze, the colors of autumn, 


The wind and 


The 


The wind like incarnate fury shattering 
houses, 
The mist down-pouring like rivers be- 


tween the sides of the skyscrapers— 
I have walked and travelled and passed 
through the whole 
Of the weathers, the lights of America. 
—E. Yarborough, 
Formerly Ponce de Leon High School, 
Coral Gables, Florida, 
Fourth Prize, Poetry, 19365. 


Sonnet 


And now it is December in the wind, 

And what has been my year is half a year 

And what has been my love is gone, half 
sinned 

Against, half sinning. Cloaked in fear, 

I watch the endless greyness of the days 

That will go on until the year is done 

And weep in new-found wisdom at the 
ways 

I wept because our year was only one. 

(Concluded on next page) 
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Beneath bare tree tops and a winter sky, 

I see your face, your hair, your hands, 
your smile, 

To know them unrealities that I, 

If wiser, could have kept alive this while. 

For knowing happiness, half hurt as vain, 

You went. I shall not weep your loss 
again. 

—Pearl Sandberg, 

Formerly Peekskill (N. Y.) High School, 

8rd Prize, Short Story, 19365. 


Neighbors 


She loves to keep her garden neat— 
Her walks all swept and clean, 

Each flower in its rightful place; 
Each grass blade bright and green. 


My other neighbor doesn’t mind 
If roses grow where lilies should, 
Or if her walks are always strewn 
With cotton from the cotton-wood. 


And tho’ the sun shines down on both, 
It séems to linger longest there 
Among the tangled disarray 
Of rambling-rose and maidenhair. 
—Chizuko Hokasono, 
280 W. Fourth Avenue, 
Brighton, Colorado. 


Prayer of an Athlete 


Let ‘my heart be bare of hate, 
And devoid of any weight. 


Let my tears be hard and clean, 
And my sorrows swift and keen. 


Make my living clear as light. 
Make my dying be a night. 


No beliefs and no regretting. 
No delight and no begetting. 


Nothing but the wingéd heel, 


Stirring dust in transient zeal. 
—Jean Barnes 


Soliloquy 
All the steam in the world could not, 
like the Virgin, build Chartres—Henry 
Adams. 


What of it?—Traman. 


- I arise with the sun, says Traman: I shall 


go 

Down with the sun; I am the stuff of 
light. 

I walk in its indeterminable arcs 

Toward their lessening end: I wear its 
cloths, 

I am bounded with it; 
in my veins— 

Its cellular heat and cold, hormones and 
hoar moons. 

I remember that ancient plunge of light 

Driven where no light was, the profound 
tides 

Deep in the sea wound, hissed up the 
shaft. 

I am a scraping of stars and a stubble 
of dusts, 

Corpuscle of the sun, a scavenger 

Of earth; therefore I shall no longer 
mourn ; 

Myself, the scattering wind or darkening 
sky. 


I carry its coin 


This season perishes but to rise again. 
There is no quarrel between the sun and 
death. 





I have heard the black drums in the sun, 


but always 

The singing horns of light above the 
drums; 

And this my difficult breath has labored 
only 


When drawn unlighted. All my unfor- 
tunate ways 

Leaned toward the pits of night—one 
rhythm alone 

Swings the long pendulums of space to- 
gether: 

So let my ears be intimate of that pulse, 

And so no anger between the sun and 
me. 

Let all my ways move toward it, being 
still 

Surer the nearer. This is enough, to be 

Not lost at last, but only turned again 

Surely, wholly in the great tides of light. 


Meanwhile I do no longer mourn; I tend 

That spark which beats in the uneasy 
wrist, 

Troubling the surface flesh with intermit- 


tent 
Shadows, that are but shadows of the 


same 
Fire which loves or hates and shines 
always 
Like sunshine on the snow. To burn to 
warm, 


Or to btrn to consume, it is the same 

In the end, the sum of all, a_ restless 
comfort; 

Yet not less good. Deep in its core I 
watched 

Its forming through my gathering years 
until 

All that was smoked, charred, gutted, fell 
away 

And only light remained in shape of the 
girl: 

The final meaning, the insignia 

Branded upon my forehead and no room 

For any mark but this, this superimposed 

On all; not sweet, not bitter; only strong 

Ascending horns of light over the drums. 


This is enough. This burning core, this 
love 
Fiercely erected for a little while 
Turns steadily sunward and, at the last, 
Sexless, whirls into the sun its clean white 
flame. 
—Winfield Townley Scott, 
Formerly Haverhill (Mass.) H.S., 
Second Prize Poetry, 1927 


Night Rain 


The rain came in the night, only the sleep- 
less 

Heard it, only the sleepless 

Leaned on one elbow to listen to the rain 

Stumble across the roofs, only the waking 

Heard the first slow stammer over the 
ground. 


The sleeping heard it not. Drowned and 
buried 
Fathoms deep in darkness they heard no 
sound. 
But those who knew in the night the 
heart’s slow breaking, 
And those who could not sleep for hunger 
or cold 
Or for the maddened turning of a brain 
Past all endurance wearied, 
The tortured, the broken, the disillusioned, 
the old, 
The troubled, the worn with pain, 
The sleepless heard the rain. 
—Rietta Trimm, 
Formerly Wm. Nottingham H.S., 
Syracuse, N. Y., 
Honorable Mention Poetry, 1927. 
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Portrait 


No less barren than the rigid and frozen 
earth 

In a winter empty of snow, 

No less alone than a hill bitten by winter, 

Nubbled and stripped by frost, 

This is a beauty reticent and hidden, 

A beauty none will know, 

A beauty useless and lost. 

(Where is that lover 

Whose eyes perceive what other eyes pass 


y: 
The secretive loveliness, 
The golden breast and thigh?) 


Here is beauty no one will discover 
Save one, and he not known. 
Here is one that walks a gutted field 
All day in the cold wind, and dreads the 
coming 
Even of the crow shaking the new spring 
Over the earth with a wild and angry 
sound. 
This is one that walks the frozen ground 
All day, and in the early dark turns 
home 
To sup and sleep alone. 
—Rietta Trimm. 


Mutability 


These hard brown arms that clasp so close 
Must come to dust as surely as 

The frailer flesh that they embrace, 
And find a house within the grass. 
That woman’s flesh should mould so soon 
Would not make one pause long to won- 

der, 
But that a man’s hard strength should 


fail, 
Should fall, be buried, be plowed under! 


But the softened, wrung and weak 
Find a place of resting here, 
Where they have not far to seek, 
And the rent is not too dear, 
For the lease that they must give— 
To surrender flesh and bones— 
From the earth they will receive 
Houses of eternal stone. 
—Carol Turner, 
Formerly Central High School, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
Honorable Mez.tion, Essay, 1933 


Et La Lune Descend Sur Le 
Temple Qui Fut.... 


This is your hour, cool and sapphire- 
clear 

Between the evening and the deeper night. 

This is your hour, though you are not 
here. 


White with the moon and cloudy with the 
white 
Mist of the stars, and tremulous with 


wind, 
Seetemel in black where leaves withhold 
the light. 


Deep in the leaning hill-grass, I can find 

In this wide peacefulness no hope of 
peace. 

The wind seems young as you, and far 
more kind. 


A cloud more constant; yet until I cease 
To listen for your step across the dew 
Even in beauty there is no release. 


I wait alone . .. night sinks from blue 
to blue. ... 
This is your hour, iacking only you. 
—Glen W. Bazter, 
Formerly Central High School, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
Honorable Mention, Poetry, 1981. 
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Farmer, 30 


(Continued from page 5) 


The papers could do plenty to it, and 
the soldiers were always in the _ back- 
ground. A question made familiar by days 
and nights of futility clicked round and 
round in his brain: What then? What 


then? 
An hour later an automobile with the 


name of a Milwaukee paper printed on 
its body bounced up to the fire. Several 
young men with tan fur coats and pinched 
lower lips came over to Stephen. They 
were alert. Too alert. He had seen upper 
classmen look at freshmen that way, and 
he was relieved to see Walford’s car draw 
up behind theirs. 

He motioned Walford aside and told 
him what had happened. “We don’t know 
who he was, he jumped us with a shovel. 
It wasn’t our fault, see? Tell these guys 
what you think is right and get ’em out 
of here.” 

“It looks bad, but unless outside report- 
ers spring something, we won’t be hurt 
much by publicity. Don’t say anything to 
the papers,” Walford instructed, “I'll 
take care of that. Be awful careful. When 
the soldiers are called in, the strike is 
over.” Walford talked to the men and 
went away with them, and there was no 
more trouble. 

Stephen went from one post to the other 
at regular intervals. At both city limits 
there were groups of people shading their 
eyes from the glare of the sun and gazing 
out toward the picket fires. Stephen 
noticed increasing activity in the main 
street. Knots of women justified their 
unusual presence in the streets by half- 
filled shopping bags. Old men stood watch- 
fully before the saloons, and younger men 
halted their work to gather at factory win- 
dows bordering on the street. Here and 
there he was recognized, pointed at. The 
old men in the saloon windows turned to 
watch him, reciting his derivation among 
themselves, son of Adam Schmidt, who 
had Anna Schmal. He saw them from the 
corners of his eyes, turning as though 
their necks all depended on one pivot. 

In the early afternoon, he changed 
shifts, the men returning home, and he 
assembled another crew to find Walford 
waiting for him on his return. “You better 
go on home and change your clothes. 
There’s nothing much doing now. I'll stay 
here. Not a drop has gone through so 
far.” Stephen’s damp overalls clung icily 
to his knees as he turned to go. “And get 
something to eat,” Walford called. 

The Milwaukee paper was spread on the 
table when he came home. Stephen’s mouth 
went dry. So soon! “2 Hurt in First Strike 
Violence,” he followed the narrow column 
down. “Stephen Schmidt, young farmer, 
30, and leader of the strike was present—” 
a running factual story written by one of 
the bright upper classmen followed. 
“Farmer, 30.” What difference did it make, 
how old he was? 

He took his mackinaw and shoes off, and 
dragged his battered rocker near the 
range. Frieda came up from the _base- 
ment, stolid with resentment and_hos- 
tility. 

“Pa go home?”-he asked. She shook her 
head and thrust wood into the range gin- 
gerly, using her thurab and forefinger. 
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For fifteen minutes, an hour, he sagged 
lower in his rocker, discovering his weari- 
ness, watching Frieda tend the brood of 
pans containing milk souring for cheese 
which clustered about the stove. He felt 
as though the bone framework of his body 
had dissolved, and he had been support- 
ing his weight through sheer muscular 
effort. Hearing the rattle of dishes, he 
shot a startled glance at the clock and 
went upstairs to dress. 

Before he was finished, Frieda bustled 
into the room. “Your Walford is here. He 
wants to see you.” 

Stephen pulled his stockings on 
ran down the stairs, aware for the first 
time of voices in the kitchen. 

His father was glaring at Walford. He 
had looked like that when Stephen had 
married at twenty-two, instead of the 
family’s traditional twenty-eight. 

Walford leaned against the closed door, 
hands in pockets. His eyes were small 
from fatigue, his eyelids thick and red, 
giving his high forehead an appearance 
of bulging width, while his chin looked 
narrow and sharp above his crushed cloth- 
ing. “Well, I guess we’ll have to begin all 
over again,” he said wryly on Stephen’s 
entrance. 

“How begin over again?” 

“The whole thing’s off. Some anti- 
strikers called the sheriff. He deputized 
part of the relief list, and along with non- 
striking farmers ran a train of milk 
trucks through the picket lines, using 
rubber hose. Schwarz was hurt. A group 
of farmers met ’em at the city limits and 
there was fighting. 

“Strikers and non-strikers are stream- 
ing into North Rock by the carload. 
There'll be more fighting when the non- 
strikers try to put their stuff on the train. 
Sheriff Howard doesn’t want to have to 
fire into them to maintain order. He got 
word to me that he has sent for the Na- 
tional Guard, and for you to use that in- 
formation in any way you see fit to pre- 
vent bloodshed.” 

The old man said, “Dah,” like a satis- 
fied prophet. “What did I say? He wants 
you to stop the bloodshed.” 

The farm was lost; it was to have raised 
the children and kept Frieda and him- 
self all their lives. Bloodshed? He felt a 
blind anger at the stupidity of the non- 
strikers. The strike was for their own 
good. 

“Let ’em fight it out among themselves.” 
Thirty was young, inadequate. 

“Now you’re talking. I told you that all 
along,” his father exulted. 

“But everybody knows everybody else. 
They’ve lost their heads. They wouldn’t 
be doing this in their right minds,” Wal- 
ford seemed to be explaining something 
to himself. 

“Why did you have to start this?” 
Frieda’s voice scissored through the con- 


and 


fusion. 

“You'd better come right away. The 
train pulls in in an hour. If you could 
make your appearance at the right time 
and talk to them—” 

“You go along, and I'll take the chil- 
dren and go home!” Frieda cried. 

“Steve is the only one who might have 
any influence over them now—” Walford 
opened the door. 

(Concluded on page 25) 
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BOOKS 


A Reading Menu for the Week 
MANALIVE. 
By Gilbert K. Chesterton. 


Whenever I think of this book, it gives 
me a sort of slight electric thrill. I have 
had so many copies of it you might think 
I would own one now, but though I bought 
the last one in England this summer, not 
one do I now possess. People borrow it, 
and other people borrow it from them. 
It’s that kind of a book. 

Its idea, quite frankly, is metaphysical 
and romantic rather than strictly realistic, 
but the things that happen take place with 
such bounce and vigor that their proba- 
bility does not come into question at all. 
Here is a man, its hero, who is actually 
alive in every inch of him and every fibre 
of his being. So many of us are really 
only partially alive, that when we read 
his doings we feel how much we have been 
missing. There is a wild swing and lift 
to the style; it is the language and the 
thought of a poet. It has the touch of 
immortality about it, not so much in its 
treatment of the subject as in the subject 
itself. It makes you feel deathless, which 
is a different matter from having a cool 
intellectual belief that you are immortal. 
This makes you realize it down to your 
finger-tips. 

For all his habit of rocking from one 
side of an antithesis to another, Chester- 
ton’s thought moves more swiftly than its 
weight might lead you to believe. I must 
get another copy of Manalive and read it 
over again: I’ve lost count of the times I 
have read it. 


THE PLAYS OF JOHN MILLING- 


TON SYNGE 
The publication of a one-volume cdo 
lected edition of the works of Synge 


brings back to my mind the beauty of 
these strong and significant scenes of Irish 
life, glimpses indeed of life itself. In all 
the range of modern tragedy, nothing 
comes nearer to the grandeur of the Greeks 
than the one-act “Riders to the Sea,” in 
which an old mother who has lost one son 
after another to the _ relentless ocean, 
speaks, over the clothes that tell her the 
last son is gone, the magnificent farewell 
to him, and to her own agony as well. For 
from now on she can sleep at nights, even 
if the storm rages on the sea. The worst has 
happened. I saw that play in the Abbey 
Theatre in Dublin, where the production is 
as it was in Synge’s own day. I was in 
the audience that threw sneeze-powder and 
continuously groaned when “The Playboy 
of the Western World” was given in New 
York; nobody seemed quite to know why 
it made such a disturbance; it has become 
almost legendary.- I. recall his ironic 
“Well of the Saints,” where the blind 
beggars recover their sight and are none 
the better for it. He was a genius, and 
his plays have the unmistakable mark of 
genius. When you read them, make your- 
self see them as you read, and be sure to 
read them aloud to yourself, to get the 
beautiful tune as well as the look of the 
words. 

Synge wrote Anglo-Irish dialect with 
richness and perfection, and penetrated 
to the soul of the Irish peasant. In 1909, 
he became the director of the Abbey 
Theatre, Dublin, where many of his plays 
were produced. 


—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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CHINA 





English Section 


As Viewed Through the Eyes of Pearl Buck 


SEE huge fields stretching out 

endlessly before me. Flat, green 

fields of rice and barley, fields 

of short, stunted wheat parched 
by the dry winds. I see small figures 
standing out in gaunt relief against 
this background of nature. Browned 
faces blistered and weathered by the 
suns of many summers and by the 
rains of many seasons, tired bodies 
bending as they sow the wheat and the 
rice, stooping low in order that pot 
a single precious grain may be wasted, 
swaying this way and that as they 
smooth the brown dirt over the 
straight, seeded rows. 

T see cities teeming with all kinds 
of human life—merchants and aristo- 
crats in their blue-black robes em- 
broidered with lotus flowers and 
dragons, beggars swarming with filth 
and disease, half-starved and hope- 
less looking. I see tired mothers 
carrying crying children, babies with 
sore eyes and stomachs that are dis- 
tended from lack of food. This is 
China—land of millions of people— 
hope of multitudes of writhing hu- 
manity. 

This is the land of Pearl Buck, the 
author and missionary. It is the land 
in which all her thoughts and prayers 
and hopes are centered, the land that 
contains all her fears and discourage- 
ments. Pearl Buck loves China with 
all its poverty and woe, its comforts 
and simple joys. For China, in spite 
of all its adversities, is not entirely 
a place of sorrow and forebodings. 
It is a place where peace may reign 
in the midst of strife, and plenty in 
the midst of famine. 

Mrs. Buck’s parents, who were 
Presbyterian missionaries, took her 
with them to China when she was 
only a little child. Here she grew up 
much alone, and it is probably this 
early solitude that has made her 
thoughts so refreshing and so uniquely 
worded. Mrs. Buck says, “My 
mother taught me and fitted me for 
college and gave me all that I have. 
Most of all did she teach me the 
beauty that lies in words and in what 
words will say. Other children have 
community and school and church and 
all that makes their varied environ- 
ment. I had my mother and I missed 
nothing.” 

Pearl Buck’s well-spoken words, 
“Most of all did she teach me the 
beauty that lies im words and what 


By Naomi Patrick 





Pearl Buck and Her Young Daughter 


words will say,” are pungent with 
the odor of her own novels. Her 
descriptions are fresh and beautiful 
and the philosophy of her characters 
is deep-rooted and profound. But 
more amazing than her descriptions, 
more arresting than the conversations 
of her characters is the deep signifi- 
cance and feeling that can lie in the 
simplest words that she uses. Some- 
times it is in what she does not say 
rather than in what she says that 
the strength and beauty of her writ- 
ing lies. 

The author, in her novel, The Good 
Earth, writes of old China with its 
fetters of superstition and misunder- 
standing. She gives us a vivid descrip- 
tion of the life of the Chinese farmer 
and his ‘family. We live with that 
family; we witness the births of nu- 
merous children, the death of the 
aged parents; we see Wang Lung and 
his wife, Olan, laboring in the fields 
from morning until night. On the 
birth of the first son, Wang Lung re- 
joices, goes to the village merchant 
and purchases a small quantity of 
eggs, which he dyes red in honor of 
his son’s coming. Wang Lung is not 
just a farmer to us; he is the labor- 
ing class of China, and through him 
we learn about the famines, the 
floods, and the droughts. When we 
read about his buying land and _ be- 
coming a great land owner, respected 
and envied by the townspeople, we 
are not only reading about Wang 
Lung’s good fortune; we are also un- 


w'ctingly becoming familiar with the 
great Chinese middle class. Very 
subtly Mrs. Buck acquaints us with 
her adopted country, weaving care- 
fully the threads of facts throughout 
the entire story. She does this in the 
same manner that a mother hides a 
pill in a teaspoonful of jelly when 
giving it to the child, and the results 
are equally gratifying. 

Mis. Buck is strangely silent on the 
religion of the Chinese people. It is 
true that she often alludes to the 
wayside shrines of the country, but 
we hear little of the native gods and 
goddesses except in regard to burial 
rites. And in The House Divided, the 
hero of the story, Yuan, remains im- 
pervious to the teachings of Chris- 
tians. Is Mrs. Buck, perhaps, insin- 
uating that our modern missionaries 
are not all that they should be? 

Mrs. Buck is regarded as a heretic 
by her own country, America. She 
has resigned from the missionary 
board with which she was until re- 
cently associated because she stood 
up before a body of people and crit- 
icized the missionaries whom that 
board had sent to China. 

It is not strange then that some of 
the perplexities and questionings that 
fill her mind are reflected in the minds 
of her characters. Yuan, who repre- 
sents young China, is a reflection of 
this upheaval. Mrs. Buck is not sure 
whether it is a good thing for Chinese 
young people to come to America to 
get an education; she has an idea that 
it divides their allegiance; she won- 
ders if it does not create a battle 
within them and disrupt their person- 
alities.. When Yuan comes home after 
six years of study in America, he 
looks with, disgust at the unsanitary 
conditions of his native land; he 
sickens at the sight of the scores of 
filthy beggars that throng the high- 
ways. Yet he is ashamed of his feel- 
ing of repulsion. He wishes to do 
something for his people; he sees 4 
solution in a better economic order; 
he represents the spirit of Young 
China, eager to tear down the old, 
anxious to build a fairer, more satis- 
factory form of government. 

Mrs. Buck has given us a study in 
contrasts; she has brought to us 4 
picture of Old China as it used to 
be, Old China emerging from its 
shell, and finally New China with all 
its hopes and aspirations. 


SCHOLASTIC. 
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Social Studies Section 


Table-Talk at Geneva 


An Off-the-Record Conversation About 
War, Peace, and the League of Nations 


TIME—January, 1936. In the evening. 
PLACE—Geneva, Switzerland, seat of 


the world’s great experiment in peace— 
the League of Nations—and seat, also, of 
most of Europe’s new ideas for the past 
three centuries. Here, at one time or 
another during their careers, lived Calvin, 
Rousseau, Necker, Voltaire and Lenin. 

SCENE—A little restaurant tucked off 
in a section of crooked streets and ancient 
buildings. At this establishment, noted 
for good food and its cosmopolitan at- 
mosphere, a certain group of world 
travelers meets for the evening meal and 
a discussion of affairs over after-dinner 
pipes and coffee. In the group this eve- 
ning are: Sir Cecil Hallam* of Great 
Britain; Herr Hugo Schmidt of Germany; 
Signor Vito Pilotti of Italy; M. Carl 
Eckstrand of Sweden; Mr. George P. Wal- 
ters of Great Britain; Mr. Thomas Y. 
Jones of the United States; M. Pierre 
Roche of France; and on the outside of 
the little circle of men hover Mr. Robert 
Everyman, who claims no country as his; 
and M. Tewelde Ayleu of Ethiopia. The 
silence of the moment is broken by a 
radio commentator: 

“European political observers will be 
watching anxiously the next steps taken 
by the League of Nations when it con- 
venes again to consider the Italo-Ethio- 
pian problem. The ill-fated Hoare-Laval 
peace plan was buried promptly by the 
caused some dramatic 
events in Great Britain and on _ the 
Continent. Sir Samuel Hoare was forced 
to resign and the wave of British indig- 
nation threatened, for the moment, to 
sweep the Baldwin cabinet from office. 
Premier Laval of France missed political 
death by a scant 20 votes and was forced 
to promise French support to the League 
against Italy as well as military and 
naval aid to Britain if Italy were to at- 
tack the British fleet. Captain Robert 
Anthony Eden, Sir Samuel Hoare’s suc- 
cessor as British Foreign Minister, is a 
strong supporter of drastic sanctions 
against Italy. Oil sanctions, which would 
strand the mechanized Italian army, may 
be Eden’s next step against Italy. Since 
Mussolini has threatened armed retalia- 
tion if oil sanctions are evoked, the next 
few weeks are going to be anxious ones 
for all Europe.” 


: As the announcer’s voice fades, Robert 
Everyman moves closer to the circle of 


men. 

MR. EVERYMAN. Do you men hon- 
estly think the League will solve the Italo- 
Ethiopian problem in a just manner? 
You know I’m cynical about the League’s 
motives, so I’d like to get a few honest 
opinions this evening just for the sake of 
argument. What do you think of my 
opinion of the League, Sir Cecil? 

SIR CECIL HALLAM. I believe we 
must preserve the League as an agent 
for world peace and international justice. 

MR. EVERYMAN. The Hoare-Laval 
peace plan for dividing Ethiopia up as 
an award for Italian aggression is not 
my idea of international justice. 


SIR CECIL HALLAM. I admit the 


P * All names of speakers in this dialogue are ficti- 
ious, 
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plan was a little sweeping, but Sir Sam- 
uel Hoare supported it because he feared 
Mussolini would take the drastic step of 
attacking the British navy rather than 


tamely submit to oil sanctions which 
would wreck the Ethiopian campaign. 


Anyway, the MHoare-Laval plan was 
merely for discussion. 

MR. EVERYMAN. I believe recent 
revelations discount Hoare’s fear of Ital- 
ian retaliation. Reports say Hoare sup- 
ported the peace plan because he wanted 
to placate Italy and then form a united 
front of France, Britain, and _ Italy 
against the growing menace of German 
military and naval power. 

SIR CECIL HALLAM. The German 
naval and air force expansion does com- 
plicate the problem, but I feel that Eden 
will get the League to end the Italo- 
Ethiopian quarrel in a manner assuring 
justice for all. The British peace poll of 
last summer indicated a strong desire to 
back the League to the limit against an 
aggressor. Eden knows this and_ will 
move firmly in upholding the League’s 
ideals of justice. 

MR. WALTERS. Sir Cecil, I consider 
it a tragic paradox that the League should 
be willing to plunge Europe into a war 
in order to stop another war. I am an 
Englishman, but not a Tory imperialist. 
I support the League, but I cannot sup- 
port League sanctions. Sanctions threaten 
war today and wars settle nothing. The 
World War proved that. 

MR. JONES. You said it. 
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(Above) Tecele 
Hawariate, Ethio- 
pian delegate to 
the League of Na- 
tions, observes 
Captain Anthony 
Eden, new British 
Foreign Minister, 
chatting with Pre- 
mier Laval (with 
back to camera) 
during recess at a 
League session. 
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icans went to war in 1917 to make the 
world safe for democracy and to end all 
wars. Now, we have dictators in Italy 
and Germany; a war in Africa, trouble 
in China, and the promise of more trouble 
in Europe. 

MR. WALTERS. Well, the Baldwin 
government not only muddled the Ethio- 
pian situation but it used the unanimity 
of British public opinion behind the 
League as a good excuse to hold an elec- 
tion to the House of Commons. National 
defense and a stronger navy were paraded 
before the voters and the Labor party’s 
program of social and economic justice 
was junked for bigger and better guns. 

SIR CECIL HALLAM. The British 


navy is necessary as a police force for the 


League. 
M. ROCHE. Strictly speaking, Sir 
Cecil, Great Britain mobilized her fleet 


without direct orders from the League. 
This violated the League covenant and it 
would appear that Britain is more inter- 
ested in protecting her African interests 
and the life-line to India than she is in 
being the League’s policeman. 

SIGNOR VITO PILOTTI. I would 
say that the League is wholly of, by and 
for Great Britain. After the war France 
led European affairs and the League, but 
now Great Britain has taken tke lead and 
is forcing France to follow suit. The 
American saying, “The coat and pants do 
all the work but the vest gets the gravy,” 
aptly expresses Britain’s use of the 
League to further her own imperial in- 


as (Below) Baron 
Aloisi, Mussolini’s 
spokesman during 
Italo-Ethiopian 
discussions at the 
League of Nations 
sessions, having an 
off-the-record chat 
with Premier La- 
val of France. 
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terests: Britain refuses to recognize 
Italy’s right to grow and her need for 
more land and raw materials. Musso- 
lini assured Britain her possessions in 
Africa would not be endangered by Ital- 
ian expansion, but Britain still demands 
that Italy be punished for aggression. 
Why didn’t she punish Japan when Man- 
chukuo was absorbed? Why doesn’t she 
act firmly to protect North China? 

SIR CECIL HALLAM. When Japan 
seized Manchukuo the world was not yet 
aroused to the necessity of collective ac- 
tion for peace. 

MR. EVERYMAN. You mean, don’t 
you, that Britain is now aroused at a 
threat to her Empire, and she is really 
warning France and the smaller nations 
of Europe that if the League does not re- 
sist Italy, Britain will withdraw from Eu- 
rope and let these nations shift for them- 
selves against Germany. Today, Germany 
is flirting with Hungary, Yugoslavia, and 
Poland, and such a combination would 
menace Czechoslovakia, and Rumania and 
also wreck French influence. 

SIGNOR PILOTTI. Another thing, 
Sir Cecil, Britain has not acted against 
Japan because Japan is strong militaris- 
tically and is not as exposed to an attack 
as Italy is. Therefore Britain picked Italy 
for a horrible example of an aggressor 
nation. 

SIR CECIL HALLAM. I say, M. Eck- 
strand. Won’t you join this discussion 
and let me get my breath? 

M. ECKSTAND. Being from Sweden, 

I feel I can express the opinion of the 
smaller nations who belong to the League. 
They believe collective action for peace 
is necessary and will provide smaller na- 
tions with a defense against aggression 
by larger neighbors. But if Britain and 
France don’t protect Ethiopia they will 
wreck the League. The smaller nations 
will be forced to withdraw and seek pro- 
tection through secret alliances. Such ac- 
tion will lead us back to the old order of 
secret diplomacy and balance of power 
that plunged Europe into the World War. 
Therefore, I hope the League is kept 
alive. 
HERR SCHMIDT. Germany suffered 
humiliation from the Versailles Treaty 
and she considers the League merely as 
an instrument to enforce that Treaty. If 
Germany rejoined the League, the powers 
would try to curb the German armed 
forces and keep her from rightful expan- 
sion. Italy and Germany both need more 
land and raw materials, but although we 
feel Italy is right in her quarrel with the 
League, Germany is content to remain 
neutral. 

SIGNOR PILOTTI. In other words, 
Germany will sacrifice Italy, although she 
knows Italy is right. 

HERR SCHMIDT. At present Hitler 
is determined to expand his naval and air 
forces and he will make no agreements 
with Britain and France which would 
hamper that program. An offer reputedly 
was made to Hitler that he would get 
colonial possessions if he promised arms 
limitation and non-interference with the 
League’s sanctions. He is supposed to 
have told Britain he was more interested 
in expansion to the East and such ex- 
pansion will come when Germany is pow- 
erful enough. If he made any agreement 
on arms limitation it might leave the 
League free to make a quick peace with 
Italy and then form the united front of 
Britain, France, and Italy against Ger- 


many. 
SIGNOR PILOTTI. By delaying peace 
in this manner, Germany is injuring in- 
nocent people. 
HERR SCHMIDT. This policy may 
be hard on Italy, but national self-interest 
demands it. In 1914 Italy refused to join 
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her allies, Germany and Austria, because 
she said they were aggressors in the war. 
Historical research has exploded that 
myth and for proof I refer you to a neu- 
tral source—the books of Professors 
Harry Elmer Barnes and Sidney Faye, 
two Americans. In truth, Italy joined the 
Allies because Britain and France prom- 
ised her more loot. Mussolini now claims 
Italy was cheated out of her share and 
charges Britain is trying to strangle his 
nation by unlawful sanctions. This may 
be true, but I believe Mussolini was pig- 
headed in refusing to negotiate further 
with the League before he ordered an 
Ethiopian invasion. He seemed to think 
that war was necessary to make Italians 
forget that economic conditions weren’t 
good at home. Your protests about Hitler 
sacrificing Italy are hardly valid. Musso- 
lini threatened military action in 1934 if 
Hitler interfered in Austria, and even 
massed troops along the border, although 
Germany made no offensive moves. Such 
action did little to make Italo-German 
relations more cordial. 

SIGNOR PILOTTI. I might remark, 
Herr Schmidt, that Hitler’s attacks on 
Jews, Catholics, and Protestants looks like 
a diversion to make Germans forget food 
is scarce. General Goering once dismissed 
the problem of a butter shortage with, 
“We are making history, not butter.” 

MR. EVERYMAN. Let’s hear from 
France. I’m interested in an explanation 
of Premier Laval’s uncertain conduct. 


M. PIERRE ROCHE. M. Laval is 
moving cautiously because he is in a very 
difficult position. He needs Italy’s army 
as well as Britain’s navy to give France 
the security she must have from Germany. 
Britain forced him to give her support 
against Italy, so Laval tried desperately 
in the Hoare-Laval plan to solve Musso- 
lini’s problems in order that he might hold 
Italian friendship. Since Germany’s re- 
armament in defiance of the Versailles 
Treaty France has lost prestige in Europe. 
Even the Little Entente nations, Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia and Rumania, have 
begun to turn from French leadership and 
seek alliances of their own. Therefore, 
Laval is seeking desperately to preserve 
the work he did when Italy and France 
reached an understanding in 1935. Do- 
mestically, the situation is even worse. 
The Radical Socialists, who hold the bal- 
ance of power in Parliament, are pressing 
Laval to act firmly against Italy. The 
Croix de Feu and other right-wing ele- 
ments are pro-Italian and the violently 
anti-fascist United Front of communists 
and socialists are anti-Italian. Then we 
have the war veterans threatening Laval 
if his support of Britain leads France 
into another war. Laval escaped one 
dangerous situation when the United 
Front and the Fascists agreed to decrees 
abolishing armed political forces, but the 
problem of carrying out such decrees still 
faces him. Add to this the League prob- 
lem and you can see the spot Laval is in. 
Laval wants justice for Ethiopia but he 
doesn’t want to risk a European war. 


M. TEWELDE AYLEU. Ethiopia was 
a@mitted to the League through the as- 
sistance of Italy. Now, after trying to 
outlaw her, Mussolini has invaded Ethio- 
pia. Ethiopia was willing to negotiate 
with the League but Mussolini wasn’t. 
In view of this, Ethiopia will not accept 
any settlement that rewards Italy for ag- 
gression. Emperor Haiie Selassie will ac- 
cept League assistance but not Italian 
domination. 

MR. THOMAS JONES. I don’t like 
the League. It is a back-slapping organ- 
ization of the big nations and a_ back- 
biting clique for the little ones. In 1917 
we pulled you fellows out of a mess and 
when Wilson tried to construct a settle- 


was blasted by France’s insane desire to 
cripple Germany and by Britain’s badly 
disguised imperial ambitions. You want 
us to join the League—well, I say we 
have enough trouble, of our own making, 
right in America. 

MR. EVERYMAN. All this discussion 
proves to me that the League will get no- 
where. Each nation’s desire to further 
its own ambitions will bring conflict with 
some other nation. The League is sup- 
posed to be an umpire, let us say, but it 
seems to have been bribed by the Have 
nations, who possess the best colonial ter- 
ritory and raw materials, to rule against 
the Have Nots, like Italy and Germany, 
If it weren’t so tragic the spectacle of 
the League applying sanctions against 
Italy would be a _ side-splitting farce, 
Sanctions were applied but the nations all 
seemed anxious not to make Mussolini too 
mad. Then when there was talk of oil 
sanctions, the first sanctions that really 
would be immediately effective in stop- 
ping the war, the League members got 
panicky because Italy threatened war, 
Britain wants to stop Mussolini all right, 
because he is getting too powerful in the 
Mediterranean and he might jump from 
Ethiopia over into Egypt, where the Ital- 
ians .have colonized heavily. But they 
don’t want to hurt him too much. 

SIR CECIL HALLAM. Just what do 
you mean? 

MR. EVERYMAN. If Mussolini were 
to be humiliated by being balked in Ethio- 
pia or if he were crushed in a war, it 
probably would mean the rise of Com- 
munism in Italy. Britain and France 
both are anxious to avoid such a possi- 
bility. World protest killed the Hoare- 
Laval plan, but I insist that Eden, al- 
though he is strong for sanctions, will try 
to get a settlement that will placate Mus- 
solini and keep Italy from crippling her- 


self. 

HERR SCHMIDT. Wouldn’t you say 
that Britain is worried at Japanese ex- 
pansion and if she were to clash with the 
Nipponese the assistance of the Italian 
navy would be most welcome? 

MR. EVERYMAN. That’s one good 
reason for Britain’s preserving Italy. 
Also, behind this desire to settle the 
Ethiopian conflict in favor of Mussolini 
is the menace of race warfare. For Ethio- 
pia to win a clear cut victory would 
arouse the millions of natives throughout 
Africa against their white masters and, 
as an English missionary from Africa 
told me one day, “If Ethiopia were to 
win there wouldn’t be an uncut white 
throat in Africa in sight of six months.” 
That, no doubt, is overdrawn greatly, but 
it is a dangerous possibility nevertheless. 

SIR CECIL HALLAM. You men are 
building a strong case against me, but I 
feel you are overly cynical. I believe 
Britain will try to settle the Italo-Ethio- 
pian war by a plan which may give Italy 
some territory and also give Ethiopia a 
seaport in Eritrea. Also the League will 
assist in the rehabilitation of Ethiopia. 
You will recall such a plan was tenta- 
tively accepted by Ethiopia before the 
Italian invasion, so if such a plan is now 
adopted you cannot accuse the League of 
selling Ethiopia out. 

MR. EVERYMAN. Mussolini refused 
to negotiate before the war. Now, if the 
League rewards him for his aggression it 
will be selling Ethiopia out. 


TEWELDE AYLEU. We agree with 


that analysis. Italy must be punished, not 
rewarded. 

SIGNOR PILOTTI. Your tribesmen 
long have harassed Italian colonists, and 
our army had to act defensively. Further- 
more, Ethiopia is backward and barbar- 
ous and Italy wants to help your people 
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by bringing civilization to you. We are 
willing to carry the white man’s burden 
and all we want is a chance to expand 
and the opportunity to develop the re- 
sources Of Ethiopia. 

TEWELDE AYLEU. Might I ask— 
does the white man have a burden, or is 
he the burden? A League commission 
failed to find that Ethiopia violated Ital- 
jan territory. Italy then, for defensive 
purposes, moved over 200,000 men and 
scores of planes to our borders. We asked 
the League to send border observers to 
watch for acts of aggression, but she 
failed to comply. Therefore, Ethiopia had 
to mobilize for defensive purposes. Your 
troops crossed our borders. 

SIGNOR PILOTTI. All right, let that 
drop. The fact remains that Italy needs 
room. She needs raw materials. 

SIR CECIL HALLAM. Granting that 
Italian population increases make it 
necessary for Italy to get more room, 
please explain Mussolini’s campaign to 
increase the birth rate by offering boun- 
ties for larger families. Also, Italy says 
she needs more room but thus far she 
has failed to move many colonists to Eri- 
trea or Italian Somaliland. 

SIGNOR PILOTTI. A country with 
a falling birth rate, Sir Cecil, always runs 
the risk of becoming unimaginative and 
unambitious. We need those qualities to 
build a greater Italy. You say few col- 
onists have settled in Eritrea or Somali- 
land. I say that few British colonists set- 
tle in the less hospitable sections of South 
Africa, West Africa or the Sudan. Large 
areas of Eritrea and Somaliland are un- 
fit for colonization. We need land in the 
north around Adowa. Given a chance we 
can bring civilization to Ethiopia. 

MR. EVERYMAN. Certain practices 
in Ethiopia may be barbarous according 
to our standards, but I am sure that cer- 
tain practices in our so-called civilization 
would revolt the Ethiopians. Italy, Ger- 
many and Russia crush dissenting factions; 
Great Britain has its poverty stricken 
industrial areas; the United States has 
its lynch law, its chain gangs, its red 
baiting, its child labor and sweat shops. 
The whole world has the war jitters and 
groans under debts caused by increased 
navies and armies, which are necessary in 
a civilized world. The world also has a 
good depression and its paradox of 
poverty in the midst of plenty. Does 
Ethiopia want all these advantages of 
civilization? I think not. Civilization, like 
charity, could well begin at home. 

MR. WALTERS. You have demolished 
the League rather completely, Mr. Every- 
man, but I still feel it can be made into 
something worth while. Italy, as a have 
not nation, must be given reasonable treat- 
ment in regard to Ethiopia, but Ethiopia’s 
independence must be preserved. If we 
talk less about stronger sanctions and 
more about mediation, I’m sure we can 
settle this problem. Then we could call 
an economic conference, with the League 
as its basis, and try to settle the differ- 
ences between the haves and have nots. 
Provisions must be made so have nots will 
be able to get raw materials at reasonable 
cost and without resort to underhanded 
bargaining or open conflict. Nations who 
glory in their colonial empires may not 
want to give other nations some of these 
empires, but the have not nations must 

given fair treatment or war will come. 
onor and glory are important to nations 
but the most sensitive part of a nation 
Is its stomach—particularly the stomachs 
of the have not nations. This economic 
conference is our chance for lasting peace, 
but the United States, by holding aloof, 
8 crippling this effort. 

MR. JONES. I cannot agree. The League 
will never be more than a corporation to 
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maintain the status quo in Europe. We 
may not have joined the League but you 
must admit that our neutrality policy and 
the use of moral pressure against Ameri- 
can traders has helped the League greatly. 
And what do we get in turn? Well, on 
one occasion you left us on a limb. When 
we warned our oil companies to cut down 
shipments to Italy, the League suddenly 
backed down in its plan to embargo oil. 
That left us in the open, branded by 
Italy as a one nation sanctions committee. 
France has her sphere of influence in 
Ethiopia along the Addis Ababa rail- 
road; Britain is interested in Lake Tana; 
Italy wants some territory; we want 
nothing in Africa, so we don’t need a 
membership in the League to bargain with 
other nations over the fate of Ethiopia. 
M. ROCHE. I cannot defend Ameri- 
cans who want to remain isolated behind 
a neutrality and high tariff wall. The 
world is growing smaller and nations are 
interdependent. If you don’t believe that, 
recall the abandonment of silver by the 
Chinese government because of your silver 
purchase plan. Furthermore, Americans 
who scoff at France’s desire for security, 
are allowing their isolation to warp their 
outlook on international affairs. America 
is safe from invasion, while nations in 
Europe have trod on each others toes for 
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It faces an impossible task, and the 
United States.is wise to keep clear. 

MR. EVERYMAN. I agree with you, 
Mr. Jones, and I’d like to add a few 
remarks, If Britain’s bargaining with 
Italy, in an effort to keep Mussolini from 
ruining himself, doesn’t wreck the League, 
Laval’s bargaining with Germany and 
Italy will do the trick anyway. Laval sees 
that sanctions operate slowly and he fears 
that they wouldn’t work fast enough 
against Germany in case Hitler attacked 
France. Therefore, he hopes to placate 
Mussolini with a _ settlement of the 
Ethiopian conflict and then revive the 
Four-Power treaty which Mussolini sug- 
gested back in 1933. This treaty would 
line up Britain, Germany, France and 
Italy and would safeguard the status 
quo in Western Europe and possibly in 
Austria. If this could be arranged, the 
Franco-Russian pact, which Laval doesn’t 
like, could be dropped. 

M. ECKSTRAND. But such a four- 
power pact would deal a death blow to 
the League. It would turn Germany’s at- 
tentions toward the East and cause much 
uncertainty in the Baltic. 

MR. EVERYMAN. Exactly. Another 
proof that the League will never get 
anywhere. I think it is time that the 
League of Nations realized that founded 





Much in the manner of the group of men whose Table Talk at Geneva is presented 
here, have students of Abraham Lincoln High School of Des Moines, Iowa, conducted 
panel discussions to arouse interest in current affairs and reach valid opinions through 


an honest search for facts. 


Presenting a program before the high school assembly. 


Photograph shows student panel, and discussion leader, 


A discussion of the many 


phases of the Italo-Ethiopian war is planned for this semester. 


years. The League is our effort to insure 
peace. 

MR. JONES. I admit strict national- 
ism and high tariffs is a near-sighted 
policy because it holds prices up and 
promotes scarcity instead of abundance, 
but you must admit that Secretary of 
State Cordell MHull’s_ reciprocal trade 
agreements are the first step anyone has 
taken to remedy this state of affairs. You 
say the League wants to insure peace and 
do away with secret alliances. That might 
be true, but at present the diplomatic 
bargaining and horse trading in Europe 
are making the League’s effort very in- 
effective. We have the proposed Franco- 
Russian pact, which threatens Germany. 
France and Germany are both trying to 
woo Poland. Germany wants to use Pol- 
and against Russia in case Russia gets 
into trouble with Japan—and recent Far 
Eastern developments make that a strong 
possibility. France would like to use 
Poland against Germany. Look all this 
mess of conflicting ambitions over and tell 
me honestly that the League can bring 
peace to Europe through collective action! 


as it was in the spider web of world war 
lies and injustice its efforts for peace 
and justice are tangled in this same web. 
The League of Nations will fail until the 
social and economic status of the nations 
of the world is altered radically. A world 
based on imperial interests and national 
self-interest, will always fight instead of 
mediating. Of course, the League might, 
if it honestly tried, do something toward 
enforcing better rules of international 
conduct, but I am afraid we will find 
that the nations belonging to the League 
will obey only those rules that they want 
to obey. America, and its NRA, tried to 
enforce certain rules of conduct on its own 
businessmen, but they couldn’t play fair. 

M. ECKSTRAND. Well, this little 
chat solved nothing, but at least we did, 
by a little honest talking, find out more 
about the problems other nations are 
facing. 

MR. EVERYMAN. Yes, that’s right, 
and we can only hope that the League, 
some day, will begin talking honestly in- 
stead of cloaking its motives behind 
high sounding phrases. 
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The Graduates’ Round Table 
(Continued from page 3) 


an age without hope to an age without 
fear simultaneously creating that Spring 
which the corporally impotent writer only 
sings. 


Harriet M. Voris, Scranton, Pa.: 


My great-grandmother was married dur- 
ing the Civil War, my grandmother in the 
bewildered Eighties. My mother’s wed- 
ding was followed by the World War. 
I was married in 1935, the depression 
still lapping about America’s heels, the 
Abyssinian War gathering darkly. Social 
upheaval and financial uncertainty at- 
tended their marriages as well as mine: 
but they survived the collapse of the 
civilization of their day, and I expect to 
do the same. To refrain from any nor- 
mal human pursuits because of fear of 
the world’s future can only retard and 
confuse the progress of mankind. 


Grace Hembel, 
West Bend, Wisconsin: 


I think the present wide-spread move- 
ment for peace is an encouragement to 
faith in humanity. Killing in time of 
war has been an acknowledged wrong for 
which the soldier was not held responsible 
because it was done in the anonymous 
name of the State. Ought we not recog- 
nize that the individual who permits him- 
self to be made a party to that wrong 
is as much responsible for the fact of 
war as are his national leaders? By 
forbidding their members to fight, the 
churches could throw a tremendous moral 
weight into the balance and at the same 
time establish an international nucleus 
for the peace movement. 


Miriam Hershenson, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 


A year ago I was graduated from high 
school, and released from an artificial 
world into a profoundly chaotic reality. 
Since I cannot help but be affected as a 
literary artist, I know that sometimes 
there will be a similar tumultous crudity 
in the work I am sending now. But 
since I love my art and want it to grow, 
I also realize that it cannot remain a 
rare and isolated product of academic 
hothouses. It will surely be more vig- 
orous if not as delicate as before, and 
therefore, I think, a more worthy crea- 
tion. For technical facility is simply a 
matter of concentrated practice. 

To me reality has become a challenge, 
not simply a useful source of inspira- 
tion; something to act directly upon when- 
ever necessary, but never to evade. 


Helen Crane, Ames, Iowa: 


September found me enrolled at Iowa 
State College as a Freshman, by grace 
of S. R. E. In the chill of autumn I 
snatched at a wool dress, not a plain 
one that lent itself to a variety of acces- 
sories, but a red plaid with graded and 
shaded lines. and bars. For three weeks 
I wore it like a uniform. “You're in my 
English class; I remember that dress,” 
whispered a girl in government. “Too 
ad you got that ink spot on your dress, 
Dearie,” pitied the S. R. E. woman, her 
eyes saying “one and only” dress. I dis- 
covered that on the campus “one and 
only” dresses were legion. Isn’t that 
American, never to be deterred from high 
ideals by an empty pocketbook? It’s 
fine to go with the earnest, eager throng! 
Where? Out of respect to the Depres- 
sion about all that we in our inexperi- 
ence can say is, “We do not know where 
we are going, but with high hopes and 
courage we are on our way!” 





Pearl Sandberg, Peekskill, N. Y.: 


I know little of the youth of other 
generations, but I am proud of my imme- 
diate contemporaries and proud to be one 
of them. Because they have grown up in 
a period of economic strife, they have 
developed into clear thinking, , broad- 
minded, vigorous, and capable young peo- 
ple, with a sound sense of values. 

There is much wrong with the world 
today and they know it. I do not think 
they will be easily led into the mis- 
takes the world is now making. Somehow 
I cannot see this intelligent youth fol- 
lowing banners and marching for causes 
that it does not see after careful con- 
sideration to be the wisest. 


Bertha Adams, Forest, Va.: 


My greatest problem has for a long 
time lain in the fact that I have no 
problem, a_ situation which displays no 
originality on my part. I feel sure that 
there are hundreds of young people in 
college today who are faced with the 
same situation; we are all teo concerned 
with the problems of other people. All 
this term we have been losing ourselves 
in the affairs of Aeneas and Charlemagne 
and Lavoisier. An understanding of the 


feudal kings is imperative—as for our- 
selves, we must wait. And the funniest 
thing about the whole business is that 


most of us enjoy it. 


Glen W. Baxter, Tulsa, Oklahoma: 


In the unlikely event that a high school 
student should ask my advice about pre- 
paring for adult life, I should reply some- 
thing like this: With the future as un- 
certain as it is today, it seems to me of 
first importance that you fit yourself for 
intelligently deciding which side of the 
fundamental social and political questions 
you are to support—or, if you remain 
indifferent, that you direct your educa- 
tion toward interior satisfaction from 
knowledge, thought, and aesthetic enjoy- 
ment, so that no matter what kind of 
society you may have to live in, your 
aims can never be wholly frustrated. 


Lenore Thompson, 


Mount Vernon, N. Y.: 


Since any attempt to help others, in 
politics or sociology, is hopelessly over- 
whelmed by forces beyond our control, it 
remains for us to live our lives as thinking 
animals, with a personal aim. The highest 
goal of such a life must be the develop- 
ment of the intellect that provides the 
fundamental distinction between ourselves 
and the beasts. The endeavor to unite the 
mind with those timeless processes and 
forms underlying duration and _ location, 
is a possession more precious than gold 
or empires, for these latter perish. To 
see and to hear beauty in all things, to 
live conscious of the greatness about us, 
to find our joy in things which change 
not, neither die: perhaps this alone brings 
lasting happiness. 


Chizuko Hokasono, 
Brighton, Colorado: 


Give us something to replace the glory 
of war—the romance of uniforms, the fire 
of marching music, the thrill of unfurled 
flags! 

The youth of today has never experi- 
enced the agony and the horror of the 
last war. They only know what they 
have been told by the generations before 
them, and what others have inscribed on 
the pulp pages of books. So easily for- 
gotten are the impressions that may have 
been impressed on their minds at the 
moment. 
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Make peace as glorious as war, 
youth will come marching through 4 
million-fold with the peace that has show, 
down through the ages since Bethlehem 
their banner—a crusade that will crush 
the fathomless appetites and selfish gains 
of political and industrial evil and make 
the world safe for posterity! 


Esther Marsh, New York City: 


I'd like to tell every high school student 
within ear-shot that I think it’s a fine 
thing to know exactly what one wants to 
do and to be full of the determination 
to carry through. Id like to add, though, 
that it’s much more important in a prae 
tical world to have an answer ready to 
the question “What can you do 
now?” The average employer is no re 
specter of education per se, but only ag 
it definitely adds to the applicant’s ability 
to perform the job in question. To be 
able to say “I can type eighty words 4 
minute” or “I can read Spanish and 
French” means more in getting started 
than saying “I majored in English and 
hope to be a copy writer some day.” 


Arturo Vera, Jr., Santurce, P. R.; 


Crime is the most important of modem 
social problems. I sometimes wonder 
whether crime can be abolished or not, if 
it is possible to control human_ passions 
and greed. Many have said that crime 
is the result of ignorance, and that if 
criminals could be instructed, crime would 
not exist. Others speak of criminal streaks - 
in man being hereditary. All I know js 
that many intelligent men and also men 
of clean descent have committed crimes, 
sometimes for money, others because of 
hate, jealousy and other passions. I be 
lieve that crime cannot be prevented. It 
was born with humanity and will die with 
humanity. 


Lois Carver, Glen Ellyn, Iil.: 


I have a young husband, a son, two 
brothers still in school I remember 
the flag salutes, the squares of knitting, 
and shooting down rows of green gray 
paper soldiers with a toy cannon. ... 
Those schoolboys going out to Save 
Democracy and have’ we, _ then, 
profited so much that it was, presumably, 
saved? 

I wish that capitalists and_ politicians 
knew they would be called in the first 
draft, then perhaps I should not start 
from sleep and reach so anxiously for the 
warm shoulder which, by circumstances 9 
far from our control, might some day not 
be there. Can’t we do something beside 
go to peace conferences? We are the one 
who will die. 


Patricia Conover, Seattle, Wash.: 


World problems are an_ interesting 
mess, the attempted solutions of whith 
are amusing to conject. To try to sclvea 
world problem is about as exasperating 
a task as unravelling a tangled ball of 
yarn. In the face of world problems! 
feel as insignificant as one atom wouldi 
making love to another. Nothing I would 
say would affect -in any way the ultimate 

















solution. Right now the most immineat 
problem is that of War. I think th 
chances are that the United States wil 
enter if European conflict becomes mort 
tense. If we enter war, I have only of 
thing to say—my admonition to 

youth who will become involved. Th 
declare that they hate war; in polls thet 
men vote against going, but if a wi 
comes, when brass bands start playint 
stirring tunes, patriotic soap-boxers stat 
spouting, uniforms are parcelled out, th 
will become the most eager to enlist; 
will fall in love with the glamour 
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find war is not all it is acclaimed to be, 
and when they see their friends die, their 
families ruined, their youth gone, they 
will resent the government that made them 
go, forget the part they played, and will 
spend the rest of their lives bitterly de- 
nouncing the tyranny of statesmen. What 
I want to say is this: if they are fools 
enough to go, it is their own fault that 
life, to them, will become nothing but a 
drab monotony of repetition in function- 
ing. They will be to blame if they must 
weep over spilt milk as the generation of 
our last war has done. : 


Shelby E. Southard, Mobile, Ala.: 


In the three years since I left high 
school I have done a deal of travelling 
ever the North American continent, 
Mexico, Canada, the Pacific Northwest, 
not so much to see those regions as to 
get my own Southern heritage into per- 
spective which distance alone could give. 

Though vastly dissatisfied with her, the 
South remains my consuming interest. 
The Tennessee River seems an artery in 
my being—the romantic Tennessee on 
whose banks Grant and Johnston fought 
at Shiloh, and the more real Tennessee 
River of dams and bridges and power- 
lines and the TVA. The same issue which 
hung in the balance at Shiloh seems at 
stake in the present TVA _ experiment, 
and so much that is worthy and noble 
about this peculiar South a few of you 
know will depend on the outcome. 

Related to the social significance of 
cheap power, which can bring heat and 
light and Toscannini into the humblest 
tenant’s home, is my interest in the Negro 
and his desperate up-hill battle during 
the last seventy years; the seeming hope- 
lessness of the sharecropper’s plight; the 
vicious, dysenteric surroundings into which 
he brings children and rears them. I 
would somehow like to be a part of a 
society in which the young 
people can spend more of their time with 
an open book under a student lamp and 
less of it under a broiling summer sun in 
the cotton field. If you have seen a lot 
of Southern young people dancing to Ray 
Noble’s music during the winter season, 
I would remind you that they do so be- 
cause the children of thousands of other 
Southern families submit to an economic 
system that makes vagabonds of them if 
they venture more than forty miles from 
the place of their birth. 


Robert Duncan, McKeesport, Penn.: 


It is difficult for a young person to 
state his reactions to personal problems 
or social problems and retain his dignity 
at the same time. Most of us would 
rather give the impression that the pres- 
ent turmoil in modern philosophical and 
political history leaves us unruffled. The 
truth of the matter is that most of us 


’ pass through the various stages of growth 


accompanied by complexes’ and doubts. 
any of us are uncertain, rather than 

pessimistic, about the future. But we are 

giving more thought to the’ future than 

youth ever did before. And youth always 

has one great quality—enthusiasm. Speak- 

4 for myself, I’m glad I’m living in this 
a, 





Ruby Eggleston, Minneapolis, Minn.: 


Today there are wars and rumors of 
Wars. Today there is turbulent unrest 
beneath a thin covering of security in 
our own United States. We, who were 
very young when the last war rocked the 
— who were touched by it vaguely 
ut who have grown up with other chil- 
ten less fortunate than ourselvés; we, 
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who have watched Veterans’ hospitals 
built beyond our own lawns and who, 
with hearts hushed, have walked through 
their halls, want nothing to do with an- 
other war. In that statement we are not 
unpatriotic. We are good citizens; we are 
proud of our country; we will gladly fight 
our own battles against depression, com- 
munism, or any other factor that might 
undermine our government. We will glad- 
ly work our own way to daily bread, but 
we don’t want that way strewn with the 
bodies of our people or drenched with the 
blood of those we love. We are a human 
race and we want to live humanly that 
our children may likewise live. 


Alice Leadley, Merrick, N. Y.: 


Today we are all “job crazy.” We are 
too excessively eager about material 
things. We have to be! Some say we are 
the “lost” generation. At any rate, what- 
ever we are, it is hard to see any farther 
ahead of us than some miserable job which 
we must search for high and low over the 
whole city. Only the superabundant hope- 
fulness of youth saves us from cynicism, 
or worse, acedia. “Lost,” they call us. We, 
ourselves, feel fated. We are not angry 
enough at the world for the way it has 
treated us. For anger, if controlled to its 
proper course, is the worst enemy of both 
fate and inertia. We need more than the 
fact of our youth, today, to become the 
world’s leaven toward progress. We need 
indignant anger at baseness; we need 
courage, glowing idealism, and fertility 
of hope. 


Kathryn W. Daly, Berkeley, Calif.: 


Living in the modern world has become 
an acute problem for the young creative 
artist. His work—writing, painting, 
music, even the more commercial forms of 
art—gives him no certainty of sufficient 
monetary return, so he fears to take time 
enough to perfect himself in his line. 

Because of this fact, my personal prob- 
lem is lack of motivation. I find myself 
shying away from creative work, and 
pursuing lines valuable enough but not 
leading toward a definite goal. Fearful of 
being considered a deletante or a para- 
site, I hesitate to face the issue. Yet the 
only answer for the true creative artist is 
to follow the light even if he follows it 
alone. As Robinson says, 

“But always in the darkness he rode on 
Alone, and in the darkness came the 
Light.” 


Kenneth Lewis, Topeka, Kan.: 


This year my father is sending me as 
a freshman to the University of Kansas. 
Whether or not I return next fall de- 
pends very probably upon the amount of 
work I am able to find for this summer 
and the following school year. My room- 
mate, another member of my high school 
graduating class, is attending college 
with the help of the C.S.E.P. Others 
work in boarding houses to pay for the 
advantages of a higher education. 

Some of that class, clear-eyed, keen, 
and as desirous and deserving of a chance 
as we, are not attending school this year. 
They are in C.C.C. camps, on local re- 
lief rolls, or have simply “disappeared.” 

“Got a letter from Bill, today,” we say. 
“They’ve shipped him off to North Dakota 
to help nurse one of Uncle Sam’s baby 
forests . . . Good old Bill, he ought to be 
here with us. Too bad he couldn’t make 
it.” 

But is Bill, after all, missing so much? 
True, during the very short time I have 
spent in college, I have learned a great 
many new things and I have had a great 
time doing it. But is that enough? Some- 
how I can not help feeling that if the 
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average youth, especially one whom 


parents had.“put thru school,” should be - 


suddenly thrust into the modern world 
with only the facts of a conventional col- 
lege education to rely upon, he would find 
himself baffled by mazes of obscurity and 
abstraction when he attempted to apply 
them to the practical problems which 
would inevitably confront him. 


Mary L. Briggs, Los Angeles, Cal.: 


I blundered through university and am 
now engaged in stenographic work for 
my father, who is a lawyer. I have been 
rather bewildered by the problem of mak- 
ing adjustments, and suspect that another 
and happier economic day wouldn’t have 
made much difference for me, even though 
I have sometimes been impressed by those 
who call mine another “lost generation.” 

My principles in writing have been 
“art for art’s sake,” but I am _ begin- 
ning to see a light and think I shall 
study social problems and the ways 
out, which I missed unfortunately in 
college. 








In Search of an Education 
(Concluded from page 10) 


visible, how can we follow it on and re- 
tain what we have made our own? In a 
culture where able men go into business 
instead of academic or professional life 
because the rewards are more substantial, 
if less satisfying spiritually, we who are 
students have many choices to make if we 
have escaped business college. Doctor 
Meiklejohn, in a lecture, compared the 
rules we learn in the university to those of 
tennis, where there is courteous considera- 
tion between opponent and _ opponent, 
while the rules in the larger world out- 
side are those of baseball, where any- 
thing goes if the umpire isn’t looking and 
getting caught is the thing to be ashamed 
of. His conclusion was that one condition 
or the other must be changed, and a tre- 
mendous clapping followed his declara- 
tion that it is the world outside which 
must undergo the’ change. If, after the 
flood of sympathetic emotion had ebbed, 
some of us found grains of scepticism 
clinging, it made us all the more deter- 
mined to fight off the opposition that the 
university student meets everywhere off 
the campus, and on the campus, too, when 
the “grads” come back to see what they 
used to be like and enjoy saying, “Those 
ideals of yours are all right here, but 
just wait until you get out in the world!” 

We who have had that chance of com- 
paring work “outside” with what we learn 
in the classroom—and still want the 
latter to “take,” must elasticize our 
sympathies and discipline ourselves at 
the same time to grasp what culture 
we've learned. I, for one, want to accept 
the slogans, “A dollar is a dollar’ and 
“Money talks” as evidences of an eco- 
nomic and social order which I hope to 
take a part in changing; and if this is 
not possible, I want to feel the same up- 
swelling twenty years from now as today 
when I repeat the verses: 


“What else is wisdom, what of man’s en- 
deavor, 

Or God’s high grace, so lovely and so 
great? 

To stand from fear set free, to breathe 
and wait; 

To hold a hand uplifted over Hate; 

And shall not loveliness be loved forever?” 
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Social Studies Section 


‘SCHOLA ! 


The March of Events Around the World 


Indications 
on e WV ar that the pinch 

of sanctions is 
having a serious effect on Italy, were 
given by the arrival in England of King 
Leopold of Belgium, who was said to 
bear a message from the King of Italy 
to the King of England. King Leopold’s 
sister is married to 
of Italy and it is 
strongly _ believed 
that the Italian 
royal family may be 
trying to soften the 
attitude of the Brit- 
ish toward Mus- 
solini’s Ethiopian 
campaign. 


the Crown Prince 


Tension in Eu- 
rope was eased 
somewhat on_ re- 
ports that no 
further sanctions 
against Italy were LEOPOLD II 
contemplated — until 


the League Council meets on January 20, 
but the internal situation in Italy has 
become more serious. Reports of suc- 
cessful Ethiopian counter-attacks on the 
northern front have caused Italians to 
realize the African campaign will be 
a long-drawn-out affair. Sensing the un- 
easiness of the populace, Mussolini de- 
clared the nation must be prepared for 
a stern fight and carefully discussed the 
difficulties of his army in order to excuse 
its slow progress in Ethiopia. 

Two other factors are causing concern 
in official Italian circles: 1. The possibility 
of American oil export restrictions under 
any new neutrality program adopted by 
Congress. 2. The reported agreement be- 
tween France and Britain on military 
steps to be taken in case of an Italian 
act of aggression. 

Both the Italians and Ethiopians in- 
dulged in campaigns of propaganda 
charging atrocities. On the southern 
front General Graziani charged two 
Italian aviators had been forced down 
and decapitated by tribesmen. His planes 
then bombed Dolo and destroyed a 
Swedish hospital unit, killing 28 Ethio- 
pians and injuring two Swedish doctors. 
First reports said nine Swedes had been 
kil’ed and feeling ran high in Sweden, 
until a correction was issued. Ethiopian 
officials also denied that Italian aviators 
had been decapitated, and the Italians, 
while expressing regret for the bombing 
of the hospital, announced that hospital 
units should keep away from the front 
lines because Ethiopian tribesmen used 
them as refuges. Continued counter- 
charges of savagery. brought retorts that 
Italy would resort to a merciless “scien- 
tific” war against Ethiopia if her tribes- 
men were not curbed, while Emperor 
Haile Selassie threatened to abolish all 
rules of warfare. 

Reports of mutinies among Italian 
troops in Libya and at a port in Italy, 
threatened more trouble for the fascist 
armies, and the Ethiopian province of 
Gojjam, near Lake Tana was reported 
in revolt against Emperor Haile Selassie. 
While Italian troops .in the north hung 
on grimly to the Aksum-Adowa-Makale 
line, General Graziani’s southern army 
began another drive toward Harrar, after 
having been bogged down by rains and 
stern Ethiopian resistance. Further south, 
near Dolo, Graziani’s troops abandoned 
their defensive tactics against Ras Desta 
Demtu and engaged in a vicious hand-to- 
hand encounter with the Ethiopians. Re- 
ports said the tribesmen were defeated. 





In 1922, the As- 
Refugees sembly of the 

League of Nations 
adopted a resolution which expressed the 
hope that states not bound by specific 
legal obligations toward minorities would 
observe at least as high a standard of 
justice and toleration in the treatment 
of their own minorities as required by 
such treaties. This resolution was re- 
affirmed in 1933 at a meeting of the 
Assembly in order to dispel doubts as to 
whether it applied to Jews in Germany. 
The Assembly voted in favor of a further 
resolution, with the sole dissent of Ger- 
many, that the principle “must be ap- 
plied without exception to all classes of 
nationals of a state which differ from the 
majority of the population in race, 
language, or religion.” 

The above facts were recalled by James 
G. McDonald, High Commissioner of the 
League of Nations for Refugees (Jewish 
and others) coming from Germany, as he 
resigned his post and laid the problem 
of German refugees directly on the door- 
step of the League (See page 23). 

“The League,” said Mr. McDonald, 
“must ask for a modification of policies 
which constitute a source of unrest and 
perplexity in the world, a challenge to the 





merely helping refugees. It had become C 
a political problem which only the League 
itself could solve by attacking it at its 


‘ eg sess 
source and trying to mitigate or remoye ider 
the causes which create refugees, he ag. sage 


serted. Conceding that Germany ap. 
parently was not bound by treaty obliga. the 


tions providing for equal citizenship of 74th 
minorities, he declared that nevertheless han¢ 


the principle of respect for the rights of and 
minorities had been “hardening into ap 
obligation of the public law of Europe 
for the past three centuries,” and the 
League and its members should intercede 
in a “friendly but firm” manner with 
German Government. He also advocai 
similar action by non-League nations, 
McDonald’s_ resignation and _stin 
indictment of Germany were played 
extensively in the British press and 
torial comment generally declared gs 
thing should be done. Official qua 
however, refused to say if the Le 
would act. Since the League is now d 
involved in the problem of sanctiog 
against Italy, any action about the 
man situation was considered to be 
tremely awkward at this time. For 
eral days German newspapers were 
forbidden to print any reports on Me 
Donald’s resignation or report. Finally, 
the German news service 
Geneva sent a_ short 
patch mentioning br 
the resignation. A 
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official commentary wag 
added to the dispatch tek 
ing the League to mind its 
own business and declaring James 
it should worry about the —— 
treatment of minorities by confer 
member states of the League 
before it starts worrying : 
about internal conditions in Presid 
Germany. The commentary situati 
further charged that crities J that a 
of the Nazis are silent om § YeTse | 
the persecution of Germans selfish 
such as the recent expulsion lead 
of citizens of Eupen and the san 
Malmedy (former German eled in 
territories returned to Bé- § ‘hambe 
gium by the _ Treaty of echoed 
Versailles) from ther § “heers 
homeland. velt su 
Such member states of the | Publica 
League as Czechoslovakia, the add 
Yugoslavia, and _ Poland ate 
have racial minorities that Fi rd 
have long protested against oubt a 
actions which deprived them aes 
of a share in governing # 4. et 
themselves, but none of a. 
these nations have embarked had cc 
a on any such program of & o¢ Aa r 
Tribune. Kelso, Wash. ‘cial discrimination as the vy 
THIRST ‘ : Hitler government is pur 
suing in Germany today. 
conscience of mankind, and a menace to As the new year dawned 
the legitimate interests of the States France in France, the Parlit Liber 
affected by the immigration of German ment finally passed # by the 
refugees. Asserting that the efforts of balanced budget, but the financial cris Olson, 
his commission had been weakened by which Premier Laval has faced sintt he 0 
the compromise which, to appease the last summer (Schol., Sept. 21, Det. ee 
Germans, had separated it from the 14, 1935), has not been solved and the monopol 
League, Mr. McDonald urged that budget was balanced only through book- gaining 
refugee aid be carried on directly under keeping. P 
the authority of the League in the future. A paper balance of about 12,000, arty 
He said the new and drastic racial legis- francs ($792,000) was shown by the at renee 
lation, adopted last fall (Schol., Oct. 5, cepted budget, but several important ites — 
1935) “threatens the pauperization and were left out of the ordinary budget ag 
exile of hundreds of thousands” of “non- the system of special accounts was co House 
Aryan” men, women and children. This tinued. This leaves the financial situation Farmer-] 
complicated the work of his commission _ still precarious, and the Parliament, 4 fancies, | 
to the extent that it was helpless, and the wrangling all night, shifted the burden a 


problem, now, was no longer one of 


(Concluded on page 23) 
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NUARY 18, 1936 


In the first personal 
Congress appearance of a 
President at a night 
session of Congress since 1917, when Pres- 
jdent Woodrow Wilson read his war mes- 
sage, President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
ave his annual message on the state of 
the union to the second session of the 
14th Congress. A packed gallery was on 
hand for this unprecedented night session 
and millions of listeners throughout the 
world heard the address by radio. 
Speaking in blunt, crisp phrases, the 





James P. Buchanan, Chairman of the House Appro- 
priations Committee, and Speaker Joseph W. Byrns ihe 
conferring on the budget shortly before Congress 

convened January 3. 


President dealt first with the international 
situation. He denounced foreign nations 
that are maneuvering the world to the 
verge of another war, and then assailed 
“selfish groups” at home for trying to 
“lead us around the same old corner down 
the same old dreary street” that we trav- 
eled in 1932. Throughout the address, the 
chamber of the House of Representatives 
echoed frequently with the thunderous 
cheers of the Democrats and pro-Roose- 
velt supporters in the gallery. The Re- 
publicans were silent. They had charged 
the address would be the keynote for the 
coming campaign, and the sharp, chal- 
lenging language of the President left no 
doubt about that. Although partisan ob- 
servers criticized Mr. Roosevelt for using 
the opening session of Congress to reach 
the people through a radio broadcast, 
most commentators declared the nation 
had a right to hear his report regardless 
of any political significance it might have. 





Congress Lineup 


Liberal strength in Congress is increased 
by the appointment by Governor Floyd B. 
Olson, of Minnesota, of Elmer Benson to 
Serve out the unexpired term of Senator 
Thomas D. Schall. Benson, a Farmer- 
Laborite, advocates public ownership of 
monopolistic industries and collective bar- 
Saining for labor. 


Party strength is now as follows: 


poenete: Democrats, 68; Republicans, 24; 
armer-Laborites, 2; Progressive, 1; Va- 
cancy, 1—Total, 96. 


House: Democrats, 318; Republi 

: ats, 03; 

Farmer-Laborite, » Republicans, 103; 
: Ss, 3; Progressives, 7; Va- 

Cancies, 4—Total, 435, ae 
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One specific recommendation for new 
legislation was made—a neutrality law 
to displace the present act, which expires 
February 21. Identical bills, introduced 
by Representative McReynolds of the 
House, and Chairman Key Pittman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
will call for an embargo on shipments of 
war materials to belligerents and also 
clamp an embargo on borderline mate- 
rials, which might be used for war pur- 
poses, exceeding “normal commerce” be- 
tween this country and any belligerent. 
The President would receive 
discretionary power to deter- 
mine the amount of normal ex- 
change of goods beyond which 
he would prohibit exports. 
Loans and credits to belliger- 
ents also would be prohibited 
in this new act, and business 
men would be warned to trade 
with belligerents at their own 
risk, 

Mr. Roosevelt declared na- 
tional income and employment 
are on the increase, so “we 
can anticipate a reduction in 
our appropriations for relief,” 
and added that there is no 
need for new taxes. He threw 
down a challenge to critics of 
the New Deal to come out into 
the open and fight in Congress 
for repeal of the Administra- 
tion’s measures if they hon- 
estly felt they had retarded 
recovery. Then, after urging 
Congress to protect its laws 
until they are passed upon “by 
highest tribunal in the 
land,” he added, “The Con- 
gress has the right and can 
find the means to protect its 
own prerogatives.” This was in reference 
to the possible negative action 
of the Supreme Court against 
the AAA program, the Guffey 
Coal Act, and other New Deal 
legislation. Now that the Court 
has invalidated the AAA (see 
Jan. 25 issue for analysis), Con- 
gress faces the task of provid- 
ing a substitute measure and 
new funds for the AAA bene- 
fit payments. 

Senator Joseph T. Robinson, 
Democratic floor leader in the 
Senate, has expressed the opin- 


The Course of National Affairs 


mediate payment to veterans who wish to 
cash their certificates at this time, pays 
interest at the rate of 3 per cent on the 
face value of the certificates whose own- 
ers would elect to delay collection until 
the expiration date in 1945. It also would 
cancel all accrued interest on the certifi- 
cates upon which veterans have borrowed 
and provide for refund of interest paid. 
This plan was assailed because it would 
cost the Government over a billion more 
than the original bonus bill. 


Liberty League 


Although preliminary skirmishing al- 
ready has broken out in many spots along 
the political battle front, the chief item 
of interest in Democratic and Republican 
politics now is the forthcoming speech 
which Alfred E. Smith of New York will 
deliver in Washington January 25 at a 
dinner of the strongly anti-Roosevelt 
American Liberty League. 

Since the League, of which he is a char- 
ter member, is officially against President 
Roosevelt and all his works, Republicans 
hope that Smith’s speech will signal his 
active opposition to the President in the 
coming campaign. Smith, a former Gov- 
ernor of New York and candidate for 
President in 1928, failed to win the Dem- 
ocratic nomination in 1932 when Roose- 
velt beat him out. This caused strained 
relations but the “Happy Warrior” finally 
patched up his quarrel and aided the 
Roosevelt campaign. A few months later 
Smith began blasting the President’s 
monetary program and his regulatory 


New Deal laws and he has been at it 
ever since. 

A little comedy relief was afforded 
Washington when it was announced that 











ion that the veterans’ bonus, 
which was beaten last session 
by President Roosevelt’s strong 
veto message, would be passed 
in a form approved by Mr. 
Roosevelt. This announcement 
led veterans’ organizations, who 
backed the American Legion- 
Vinson-McCormack bonus bill, 
to believe the measure would 
be passed quickly. However, 
they hit opposition from 
Chairman John O'Connor of 
the House Ways and Means 
Committee, who held up the 
bill and seemed determined to 
give the Patman bill a hearing 
first. The Patman measure 
would pay the bonus through 
“inflation” by printing green- 
backs and was vetoed last year by the 
President. Then the veterans’ groups 
visited the Senate and found strong sup- 
port for the Byrnes-Steiwer bill, which 
changes the maturity of the service certi- 
ficates to 1938 and automatically raises 
the present loan value to about 97 per 
cent of face value. This plan. collides with 
the veterans’ measure which calls for im- 
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Talburt in N. Y. World-Telegram 
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MAYBE IT WAS SOMETHING HE ET! 


Roosevelt had sent Smith an invitation to 
stay at the White House when he is in 
Washington for his Liberty League 
speech. Smith announced he would be 
unable to accept because he would be with 
a party of friends, and then an announce- 
ment, supposedly from the White House, 
declared that Smith had often been in- 
(Concluded on next page) 
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vited to stay at the Executive Mansion 
but he always had refused. This brought 
a sharp retort from Smith that he had 
been invited only once before (to tea) and 
he had accepted that time. While com- 


mentators were charging that the invita-. 


tion had been sent in hopes the White 
House food would choke Smith’s anti- 
Roosevelt remarks, an official statement 
from the mansion declared no one in 
authority had criticized Smith’s refusal to 
accept invitations to the White House, and 
that the present invitation was sent be- 
cause of the long-time friendship that 
had existed between Smith and Roosevelt. 

The American Liberty League filed 
its report of expenditures with the clerk 
of the House of Representatives, as every 
lobbying organization is supposed to do. 
It revealed that the du Ponts, wealthy 
munitions and chemical family of Wil- 
mington, Delaware, were the main finan- 
cial support of the League. Total re- 
ceipts during 1935 amounted to $483,175 
and total expenditures were $389,973. 
The contributions from the du Ponts came 
to $23,500 in outright gifts and $114,500 
in loans. Jouett Shouse, the president of 
the League, received $51,000 for his sal- 
ary and expense account. Early in No- 
vember the League announced its deter- 
mination to take an active part in the 
coming eleetion to elect men favorable to 
that organization, and later it announced 
a 12-point program for “Constitutional 
Recovery” which attacked the Adminis- 
tration from all angles. This program 
brought a sharp retort from Senator Pat 
Harrison of Mississippi that the League 
was trying to take over the legislative as 
well as the judicial branches of the gov- 


ernment. 
Borah publican political boiler 
room threatens to crip- 
ple the G.O.P. election machine just as 
it was getting up steam pressure against 
President Roosevelt. This explosion was 
caused by Idaho’s Senator William E. 
Borah who has indicated he is out to 
win the G.O.P. nomination in June if 
possible. Since Borah’s liberal tendencies 
and his militant stand against business 
monopolies have been giving Eastern con- 


An explosion in the Re- 


servatives chills and fever, the “Old 
Guard” Republicans are determined to 
stop the Idahoan. 


Former President Hoover, who tries to 
sit in the G.O.P. driver’s seat, is re- 
ported anxious to defeat any aspirant 
for the nomination who has supported 
New Deal legislation. On seventeen New 
Deal bills -Borah has a percentage of 
647 pro-New Deal. On _ the same 
measures another leading contender, Sen- 
ator Vandenberg (see page 23) of Michi- 
gan voted for the New Deal only three 
times for an average of .176. Governor 
Landon of Kansas, has evidently been 
trying to live up to his recent title of 
“The Topeka Coolidge,” by remaining 
silent. This silence has recommended him 
to the conservatives. 

Borah supporters are active in Wis- 
consin, Ohio, and Illinois and expect to 
win their convention delegates in the 
spring primaries which are held to. nomi- 
nate party candidates for the elections 
in November. Borah now claims he will 
enter the convention at Cleveland in June 
with 208 delegates, out of a total of 997, 
pledged to his banner. Even if this group 
cannot swing the nomination to Borah, 
he hopes it will enable him to take a 
hand in writing a liberal platform that 
will free the Republicans from their al- 
leged alliance with big business. A quaint 
twist was given to the political scene, 
when the conservative Representative, 
Hamilton Fish of New York, who had 
talked fondly of being the next presi- 
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Elderman in Washington Post 


“Borahing from Within” 


dent, suddenly declared he would organ- 
ize New York State for Borah’s presi- 
dential drive. Fish is considered content 
to be the running mate of the 70-year- 
old Idahoan. 


° With the coming of 
Business the New Year alse 
came a bumper crop 
predictions for continued 
improvement in business conditions dur- 
ing the year 1936. Looking over the 
following reports, commentators felt se- 
cure in their optimism: 

By this time industrial production is 
probably back at the 1923-1925 level. The 
last figures for November were 97 per 
cent of that level, an increase of 10 per 
cent since January and of 73 per cent 
from the depression low in July, 1932. 
A 12 per cent increase in farm income 
has been won with an increase of 20 
per cent in crop production. In his an- 
nual report Secretary of Commerce Roper 
said the nation’s net business losses were 
“almost completely eliminated.” In 1932 
those losses were estimated at ten billions; 
in 1934 at two and one-half billions. The 
Secretary of Commerce also was cheered 
by signs of revival in the capital-goods 
industries, notably residential construc- 
tion; and widespread improvement in con- 
sumer purchasing. A survey by the Na- 


of optimistic 


tional Machine Tool Builders Associa- 
tion of 500 companies showed that in 
the last six months various industries 


have launched modernization and expan- 
sion projects costing $938,000,000. 

But observers who turn their eyes from 
production totals to relief totals are in- 
clined to ask: If production is now at 
the 1923-25 level, what are we going to 
do about the 11,000,000 men who still are 
unemployed? An increase in moderniza- 
tion and building during the spring and 
summer months may take up some of this 
slack, but it is almost certain that the 
Federal Government will have to continue 
a public works program of sufficient ex- 
tent to provide work for several million 
men, whose services will no longer be 
needed because of increased industrial 
efficiency and labor saving machinery. 

The Christian Science Monitor shakes 
its editorial finger at those who get too 
optimistic: 

“Wise division is economically as well 
as socially necessary. We may take it 
for granted that the factory owner is 
getting a fair profit; otherwise he would 
at least go out of business. The wage 
earner is not so happily situated! Many 
times he must work for no matter what 
is offered him. In wages we find a situa- 
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the heightened activity in the factory ang 
farm might arouse. While factory outpy 
is 97 per cent of the 1923-25 level, 
rolls are only 75.1 per cent of that level 
The worker’s pay envelope has not ye 
reached the level where the country mg 
congratulate itself on well-balanced x 


covery.” 
No lon; 
NRA Dead _ wivsit 
seen amo 


the alphabetical agencies in Washingto, 
and there no longer will be a government 
official with the title of National Reeoy. 
ery Administrator—a post made famoys 
by General Hugh (“Crack Down?) 
Johnson. President Roosevelt signed ap 
order late in December officially dig 
solving this agency which was once the 
assault battalion in the drive for bette 
times. 

But though the NRA is dead, a gy. 
vey prepared for the President is sup- 
posed to prove that its spirit is march 
ing on. The report declares that in 
major portion of industry, fair trade 
practice provisions are being scrupulously 
adhered to and hours of work have no 
been increased. From other sources come 
reports that child labor, which was banned 
by the NRA codes, is marching back int 
certain industries, and proponents of the 
Federal Child Labor Amendment are tr. 
ing to organize a final drive to get this 
amendment ratified by the necessary % 
states. Twelve more states must a¢ 
favorably before the measure becomes the 
law of the land. 

Two weeks after the NRA was declared 
invalid, a bill was passed by which the 
greatly modified NRA was _ permitted to 


tion which will mar any self-complacengy 
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live, at the President’s pleasure, until 
April 1, 1936. Late in December, Major 
George Berry’s conference with industry 
and labor aroused comments that a new 
NRA was being planned, (Schol., Jan 4 
1936) but the President’s order is & 
pected to quash such reports. The NRA 
divisions of Review, Business Coopen- 
tion, and the Advisory Council will k 
transferred to the Commerce Department, 
while the Consumers’ Division will go to 
the Labor Department, but the rest of 
the agency will be disbanded. 

sure as anything. Well 


Defense need plenty.” 


“We need a greater air force—th 
way Europe is going.” 

“An air force is faster, cheaper, and 
more deadly than a brace of navies” 


“War’s coming just # 





With comments like the above, a m 
jority of American voters participating 
in a poll conducted by the American Ir 
stitute of Public Opinion, favored it 
creased appropriations for national dé 
fense. 

Forty-eight percent want __ increased 
Arniy appropriations, 54 per cent wail 
increased Navy appropriations, and @ 
overwhelming 74 per cent want incre 
air force appropriations. . 

While the New England States al 
Middle Atlantic group, traditionally s 
minded, voted heavily for an _ ine 
_navy, the Middle Western states, who 
citizens seldom see a_ battleship, volt 
only 30 per cent for a larger navy. 
typical Middle Western comment Wa 
“Battleships and cruisers go out of dil 
too fast. Better save the money.” 

But every section of the cou 
favored increased appropriations for ™ 
twin Army and Navy air forces. 
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England voted 79 per cent for a grea 
air force; the Middle Atlantic Stale 
voted 80 per cent; the Pacific Coast 
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France 
(Concluded from page 20) 


of solving this problem to the next Par- 
liament to be elected in the early spring. 
The franc has been kept on the gold 
standard, but Premier Laval’s economy 
decrees, promulgated to prevent devalua- 
tion of the franc, have saved only about 
,000,000 francs, so that the deficit 
for the past year remains about what it 
was in the past two years—around 7,000,- 
000,000 francs. j 
The export trade, instead of rising to 
help the budget situation, actually fell a 
little, and the gold reserves of the Bank 
of France have fallen around 15,000,- 
000,000 francs. This flight of gold from 
the country indicates fear that the Gov- 
ernment may be forced to leave the gold 
standard in order to ease the burden of 


debt. 
Deaths of the Week 


Rufus Daniel Isaacs, Marquess of 
Reading, 75, one of Britain’s most famed 
lawyers, won renown as Viceroy of India 
and Lord Chief Justice, and was consid- 
ered one of his nation’s greatest states- 
men. Of Portuguese Jewish descent, he 
attained higher rank than any other 
British Jew since Disraeli. 

Lieut.-General Hunter K. Liggett, 78, 
served against the Indians, Spaniards 
and. Filipinos, and his tactical skill as 
commander of the U. S. First Army in 
France during the World War won him 
the commendation of military critics 
throughout the world. He earned the 
respect of his men 
by being more _ in- 
terested in their 
welfare than in hav- 
ing them salute 
him. 

Clarence Day, 61, 
author and cartoon- 
ist, the son of a 
governor of the 
New York Stock 
Exchange, joined 
the navy during the 
Spanish-American 
war and contracted 
arthritis that kept 
him bed-ridden the rest of his life. He 
became well known last year with the 
publication of his best-selling book, Life 
With Father. He had previously written 
God and My Father, The Crow’s Nest, 
This Simian World, and other satirical 
works, illustrated with his curious, form- 
less, highly amusing drawings. 


Photoplay Club 
(Concluded from page 2) 





DAY 


vision, and in its new shape is be- 
lieved to be a much more useful in- 
strument in appraising a picture. Mrs. 
Sarah McLean Mullen, photoplay 
editor of Scholastic, is responsible 
for the new arrangement of items and 
values attached to each. Mrs. Mullen 
has also completely revised her book 
“How to Judge Motion Pictures,” the 
1936 edition of which is also just off 
the press. 


Pronunciation Key 


Malmedy—(mal-mi-dé’) 
ousseau— (rd0-sd’) 
Aeschylus— (és’-ki-lus) 
Sophocles—(sof’u-klés) 
synge—(sing) 





Ta pan 
Vito Pilotti— (ve'ts pé-lot’té) 


lerre Roche—(pé-ar’ rosh) 
ewelde Ayleu—(té-wél’dé 1160) 
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Who’s Who in the News 


REFUGEER 


The resignation of James G. McDonald 
as High Commissioner of the League of 
Nations for Refugees from Germany not 

: only throws _ this 
complicated problem 
squarely before the 
League but serves 
to highlight the 
difficult task this 
former professor 
has performed as a 
champion of human 
justice. 

Since accepting 
his post in 1933, 
McDonald has 
worked to raise 
funds and get other nations to admit 
refugees from Germany so they can re- 
build their broken lives. Of the estimated 
80,000 refugees who already have left 
Germany, about three-fourths have found 
new homes through the efforts of Mc- 
Donald. More than half of these have 
settled in Palestine, and there are about 
15,000 more unplaced. But by no means 
all of the refugees are Jews (See page 
20). 

After undergraduate and_ graduate 
work at Indiana University and Harvard, 
McDonald entered teaching because, as 
he put it, a professor’s life was “poor but 
civilized.” Then one of his favorite pro- 
fessors was discharged without hearing 
from Indiana University in 1918 after 
25 years of service. This jolt to Mc- 
Donald’s sense of justice caused him to 
resign his assistant professorship there 
and seek a career in international affairs. 
McDonald joined a group of people who 
were determined to lay the foundation 
for international understanding in a war- 
torn world and in 1921 he became chair- 
man of the Foreign Policy Association. 
His work with this influential organiza- 
tion established his reputation for getting 
to the center of a problem. His common 
sense and tact were further demonstrated 
during his service under the League of 
Nations. 





McDONALD 


DARK HORSE? 


If the Landon, Knox, Borah and Hoov- 
er forces get tied in a political knot 
during the Republican presidential con- 
vention in June, 
observers believe 
that Senator Arthur 
H. Vandenberg of 
Michigan may 
emerge as the “dark 
horse” candidate of 
the G. O. P. 

Vandenberg is 
supposed to occupy 
that promised land 
where most candi- 
dates would enjoy 
being—he is consid- 
ered liberal without being too liberal and 
he’s considered conservative without be- 
ing too conservative. This dual person- 
ality is expected to pacify the liberal 
West without frightening the conserva- 
tive East. Furthermore, in 1934, he was 
re-elected to the United States Senate 
during a Democratic landslide that prac- 
tically buried the Republican party to a 
man and this accomplishment makes the 
Michigan Senator worthy of future at- 
tention. 

When Vandenberg’s father was dying 
he called his son to him and made him 
promise he would always be a good Re- 
publican. Now, at fifty-one, the hand- 
some, slightly greying Senator can say he 
has kept his word. After working his 


VANDENBERG 
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South America 


South American nations faced 1936 in 
varied states of economic and social un- 
rest, while little Uruguay threatens to 
move into the international spotlight 
through its breaking of diplomatic rela- 
tions with Soviet Russia. This action 
leaves Russia with no diplomatic contact 
in any South American nation. 

President Terra of Uruguay charged 
the U. S. S. R. with communistic plots 
and called attention to the recent out- 
break in Brazil as evidence of Commu- 
nist intrigue. The Soviet Government de- 
clared Uruguay took this action because 
Russia had refused to buy more cheese 
in that country. A formal note to the 
League charged Uruguay with breaking 
the Covenant of the League by not sub- 
mitting its complaints to that international 
body for arbitration. Russia later an- 
nounced it would boycott Uruguayan 
goods and would discontinue the Soviet 
trading unit located there. 

Charges that the revolt against Presi- 
dent Vargas of Brazil was led by Com- 
munists have not been sustained by care- 
ful investigations. (Schol., Dec. 14, 1935.) 
The revolt was crushed after much blood- 
shed, and strict laws were passed by the 
government to curb liberal or radical ex- 
pressions of opinion. 

The death of Dictator Gomez of Vene- 
zuela brought instant rebellion through- 
out that nation. The government was 
able to maintain its power, though, and 
General Eleazar Contreras, Minister of 
War, was elected President to serve out 
the unexpired term of Gomez. (Schol., 
Jan. 11.) 

Under President Alessandri, Chile en- 
joyed a year of economic recovery, and 
Peru, Chile’s old enemy, finally ratified a 
trade treaty which may aid both coun- 
tries greatly. General Benavides has 
proved an able ruler for Peru and politi- 
cal turmoil has been reduced. 

Bolivia remains under the leadership of 
provisional. President Tejada Sorzano, 
who is supported by the military power 
of General Penaranda. Observers expect 
Bolivia will patch up its quarrel with 
Paraguay over the Chaco region. Para- 
guay is in a different financial position 
and does not-have the potential power 
of Bolivia, therefore she is expected to 
take advantage of the peace negotiations 
in order to rebuild economically and 
financially. 

In Ecuador, Velasco Ibarra was forced 
from office when he indicated a desire to 
take dictatorial powers from Congress. 
The army took a hand in turning Ibarra 
out and placing a provisional president, 
Federico Paez, in power. (Schol., Oct. 
12, 1935.) Colombia was comparatively 
quiet internally and spent its time building 
up its commerce. A trade agreement with 
the United States aided this program. 
(Schol., Oct. 26, 1935.) 

With the exception of Brazil, which 
does not belong to the League, the South 
American nations, led by Argentina, 
strongly backed the League in its eco- 
nomic war against Italy. 








way through high school and one year 
at the University of Michigan, Vanden- 
berg entered politics and was appointed 
to the Senate in 1928 when his oppo- 
nent for that post died. 

His Senatorial career is mildly tinged 
with liberal tendencies, although he has 
opposed most of the New Deal’s regula- 
tory legislation. He admires Alexander 
Hamilton intensely and has written three 
books about him. A sincere, serious man 
with little time to play, Vandenberg is 
rated “a profound thinker” by his ad- 
mirers. He is a finished orator. 
















Student Section SCHOLASTIC 


Scholastic’s Pictorial Review of High School Life 


This pictorial page will ap- 
pear at intervals throughout 
the school year. Photographs 
are invited from any school. 
Pictures must deal with high 
school students, may contain 
individuals as well as groups, 
and will be especially wel- 
come if they show action or 
relate to special achievements 
and non-athletic student ac- 
tivities. 


Journalism is studied at Fullerton (Cal.) High 
School with the up-to-date equipment of a typical 
metropolitan city-room. 
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Two of the highest ranking high school students in New York State 
are shown here. Mildred Anderson, upper left, of New Hartfo 

High School, has an average grade for three and a half years of 
98.6. Howard Shanet, lower right, led all boy students in the state 

making an average grade of 98.857. His interests are varied. He likes 
sports and music, being especially interested in the cello. He will re 
& ceive $100 a year from a state scholarship while attending college. 


Ilocana and Igorot students at Mountain Province 
High School in the Philippines. 
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“SOCIAL STUDIES 
» SIGNPOSTS = 


Theodore Christianson, three times Re- 
ublican governor of Minnesota and now 
a his second term in the national 
House of Representatives, outlines “A 
Program for Republicans” in the January 
Current History. ; : 

Excerpts: “The Republicans cannot win 
the next election by using the old slogans 

_A winning Republican platform must 
be more than a platform of negations. 
_, There must be an end of deficits ... 
an end of expensive experiments in 
public ownership and operation of in- 
dustry ... - The Republican party must 
take up the battle against monopoly . we 
Competition is capitalism’s traditional 

ator—the only regulator that man has 
found thus far that works.” 


American history classes may be in- 
terested in a series of articles Nicholas 
Murray Butler, president of Columbia 
University, is running in Scribner’s, en- 
titled “Across the Busy Years.” The Janu- 
ary instalment is the first-hand record of 
14 Republican Conventions. 


Fortune Magazine of January runs the 
third Quarterly Survey dealing with 
public opinion on ten vital issues. Some 
pat) findings: The United States should not 
— fight unless invaded; the Roosevelt Ad- 
ninistration should be returned to office; 
* [ the Soldiers’ bonus should be paid now; 
| the press abuses its power more than the 
radio or the movies; the government 
should not take over the railroads. 








“Washington Notes” in the New Re- 
public declares that Dr. Townsend is con- 
fident he can be elected president in 
1936, but that R. E. Clements, his busi- 
nes manager, advises against it. It is in- 
teresting to note that the Social Security 
Board has just held a conference of 
oficials from nearly every state to hasten 
old-age pensions. 

* 


Following the sporting custom of an- 
nouncing batting averages the Associated 
Press has just released such figures for 
the Supreme Court. In seven tests Gov- 
emment lawyers have won ten out of a 
possible sixty-three votes from the nine 
justices. The result was one victory and 
six defeats. The cases involved were: (1) 
Hot oil. (2) Gold Clause. (3) Railroad 
pensions. (4) Farm mortgages. (5) NRA. 
(6) Ouster of Federal Trade Commis- 
sioner Humphrey. (7) Building and Loan. 

tabulated votes on the seven cases 
are as follows (numbers over columns 
tefer to cases as listed above): 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
BBRes scccecces cc no yes yes no no no no 
no no no no no no no 
no no no no no no no 
MEECS 6S ccccces no yes yes no no no no 
eeecrccccece no no no no no no no 
BROS ecccccccccs no no no no no no no 


I no yes yes no no no no 
ae +» no yes no no no no no 














DGRsssérece yes yes yes no no no no 








Zork State 

Hartford ws 

years Hershey, Pennsylvania, is the only town 
1e state by in that state which has had no unemploy- 
|. He likes @Ment, or marked decrease in wages, during 
Je will re past six years of the depression. These 
.g college are the findings of an investigating group 


of economics and sociology students from 
dar Crest College, Allentown, Pa. 
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— HELP give you the best possible tele- 
phone service, every known mechan- 
ical device is available to Bell System 
engineers. But sometimes they don’t use 
them—especially when by their inven- 
tiveness and engineering skill they con- 
ceive a better method of doing a job. 

For example, a Brooklyn, N. Y., 
street was to be lowered three feet. Be- 
neath the street stretched 3200 feet of 
telephone conduit, weighing 384 tons. 
It, too, had to be lowered. 

Everything you would expect to be 
used—block and tackle, chain hoists, 
screw jacks, and winches—were at hand. 
But the engineers called in an iceman 
to help lower the 384-ton mass of con- 
crete, tile, mortar, wood, and wires. 

Because of its size and weight, the 
conduit could not be lowered without 
serious breakage and possible interrup- 
tion of telephone service unless the 
lowering were done slowly and 
evenly throughout its length. Ice 
afforded a safer and better way 








of doing this than all the machinery 
that was available. 

Unearthing each 500-foot section of 
the conduit between adjacent manholes, 
the engineers tunneled beneath it at 
six-foot intervals. Into these tunnels the 
iceman fitted blocks of ice. Then the 
earth between the blocks was removed 
so that the conduit was supported solely 
by ice. 

The engineers now waited for the ice 
to melt. As the blocks became smaller, 
the conduit automatically lowered with- 
out any strain. Meanwhile, telephone 
service went on—thousands of voices 
traveled across the wires, unaware of 
the ingenuity of the engineers assisted 
by an iceman. 

This one incident characterizes the 
thought and effort which Bell System 
employees bring to their work—that 
America may have a telephone 
service without equal. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Farmer, 30 
(Concluded from page 12) 


Stephen’s first blaze of anger faded. 
Howard didn’t want to have to fire into 
his neighbors to keep them from killing 
each other. There was something wrong, 
something neither he nor Walford had 
considered. After all, his men were not 
merely instruments to be used in the sav- 
ing of his own farm. He was their leader 
and responsible for their actions. It 
seemed infinitely more important that a 
community should not lose its self-respect. 

Stephen began lacing his hightops. He 
couldn’t blame Frieda; the strike had 


touched the children. She was all mother, 
the quality in which she resembled his own 
mother, and which had drawn him to her. 

“Influence! If he gets arrested for start- 
ing riots, I'll be the only one with in- 
fluence over anybody. J can pay for get- 
ting him out. If you go with Walford, 
I’m through!” his father shouted, his 
paunch jumping. 

Stephen rammed himself into his coat, 
and before he had reached the door, he 
had forgotten his father. 

“What should I say?” he asked Walford. 

“Steve, wait, I’ll get you supper,” were 
the last words he heard as he shut the 
door behind him. 
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MECHANICAL 


DRAWING 


—the basis of all Architec- 
ture, Engineering and 
Invention 
Here’s a chance for you to carry your knowl- 
edge of this interesting subject far beyond 


the confines of your classroom. You’re sure 
to profit, too. Everyone who enters and who 


applies himself gains something of a defi- | 
nite, permanent value from participating in | 


THE 


HIGGINS? 
AWARD 
CONTEST 


Mechanical Drawing 
SUBSTANTIAL CASH PRIZES 
Attractive Honorable 
Mention Awards Also 


Four intriguing project sheets, invitingly illus- 
trated, cover this unusual contest in every one 
of its fascinating details. They challenge the 
imagination and the keen competitive instinct 
of every student of mechanical drawing. Not 
until you have read the details of this contest, 
imagine how attractive mechanical 
ean be 


can you 


drawing nor can you appreciate its 


broad scope—-its limitless possibilities. 


WRITE NOW FOR DETAILS 





CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC. 
271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Please send me (check information desired). 
C Instruction brochure on How 0 Details of the 
to Draw and Paint in Draw- es a 
7 ree ‘ontest in Me 
ing Ink, for which I enclose chanical Draw 
a carton from a bottle of Hig- 


; ing, at no 
gins’ Drawing Ink. obligation. 


AGGPOBS. 2. cccccccscrceccrecccccevcccsccesccocese oe 


Your school and teache?......ccccccccccccccsscece 


HIGGINS’ huesiccut 
DRAWING INKS 














| Geneva 
| playing City College of New York (score, 
| Geneva 32; City College, 28). 


Ly 





Basketball Goes Big- Time 


By JACK LIPPERT 


Sports Page SCHO 





Scholastic Sports Editor 


Player executing what is known as the “drag dribble.” 
type of dribble utilized by a dribbler who is well covered by his guard. Asa 
rule, a dribbler should stop his dribble and pass the ball when the defense 
closes in on him, but there are situations in which a competent dribbler can 
convert into scoring opportunities by a judicious use of the dribble even under 


defensive pressure. 


This is a protected 


Here is one of them. The dribbler moves in toward the 


basketball at a diagonal, keeping his body between his guard and the ball. The 

guard, of course, cannot afford to come around to the rear of the dribbler, for 

then the dribbler would be open for a clear drive to the basket. It is only from 

the front or side that the guard can safely operate, and then he must be careful 
of his movements so as not to foul the dribbler. 


HIS should be basketball’s _ best 
year. The game has been placed on 
the Olympic program for the first 


time, and the competition to determine 
the team to represent the United States 
at Berlin will probably evoke more _ in- 
terest than the tryouts for any of the 
other teams. The basketball team to 
represent the United States will be de- 
cided in an elimination tournament among 
eight teams at Madison Square Garden, 
New York, April 3, 4 and 5. The selec- 
tion of these eight teams is entrusted to 
the National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion, which will name five college teams; 
the A.A.U. will name two amateur club 
teams, and the Y.M.C.A. will name one. 
These three sports-governing bodies will 
hold” district elimination tournaments 
within their own ranks in.order to arrive 
at the teams they will send to New 
York for the finals 

This whole program, of course, depends 
on whether the Olympic Games are carried 
out as planned. Anything is likely to hap- 
pen in Germany between now and next 
summer at the rate the Hitler government 
is going. 

Another harbinger of a successful 1936 
for basketball was seen last month when 
the largest crowd that ever attended a 
basketball game jammed every seat and 
square inch of standing room in Madi- 
son Square Garden to see a double-header 
with Purdue playing New York Univer- 
sity (score, N.Y.U. 43; Purdue, 41), and 
College of Beaver Falls, Pa., 


Exactly 


18,046 spectators saw these two exciting 
games. The week before at the same 
place, a crowd almost as large saw the 
University of California lose to N.Y.U. 

With college teams coming from all over 
the country to play in Madison Square 
Garden, you get the idea that basketball 
has become really big-time. Indeed it 
has. Those 18,000 spectators paid ad- 
missions ranging from 40 cents to $2.65, 
for a_ total gate of about $25,000 
For such a sum, you could, if you were 
Madison Square Garden’s basketball im 
presario, bring a team from China and 
pay all its expenses and have enough left 
over to take a tour of the world for your 
self, with your parents going along 
your guests. 








All this, of course, has to do with boys 
basketball. Girls’ basketball has not gone 
forward on this intersectional and inter 
national scale. We use the word “forward” 
cautiously, because there are many people 
in education who would not regard Mad 
son Square Garden’s interest in college 
basketball as evidence that the game i 
going “forward.” To be more accurate 
let us say that the game is getting mor 
popular and making more money. 

Now girls’ basketball is getting more 
popular, too, but it is not making monty 
by any noticeable leaps and bounds. That 
is because the high schools and _ colleges 
are more solicitous of the amateurism 
girls’ basketball, and also of what at 
called its “educational values.” Many 
educators who condone the exploitation of 
high school and college boys for making 
money in athletics are violently opposed 
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“to using girls for the same purpose. 














Thousands of schools and hundreds of col- 
leges do not allow their girls to have inter- 
scholastic and intercollegiate basketball 
games. Interscholastic girls’ basketball, 
only a few years ago, was a general 
thing, but today only about half as many 
schools permit it. But they all promote 
jntramural basketball, and those that be- 
lieve only in intramural basketball for 
girls say that their intramural program is 
all the stronger because of the absence of 
jnterscholastic contests. And, on the 
ether hand, the school principals and 
coaches who promote both intramural and 
jnterscholastic games claim that the dual 
program serves to strengthen the basic 
intramural program. So take your choice. 


Rules for This Year 


There are a number of significant 
changes in the rules this year, and it be- 
hooves the intelligent spectator to make 
himself acquainted with them. For boys’ 
basketball, the arc which serves to mark 
the free throw lane around each foul 
line has been completed by a broken line 
to form a complete circle. The new rule 
in connection with this complete circle is 
that whenever there is a jump ball at 
the foul line, the other eight players in the 
game must stand behind the circle until 
the ball has been tapped on the toss-up 
by the referee. This will prevent much of 
the jostling and crowding that has taken 
place around the two jumpers in this 
important area. 

After a successful foul shot the bail 
is not taken to the center circle for a 
jump ball between the two centers, but 
is given to the other team (the team 
that did not score the foul shot) out of 
bounds at the end of the floor. This rule 
eliminates many center jumps and thus 
makes action more continuous. 

You know the fellow called the “pivot 
man,” alias “pivot-post,” or “bucket play- 
er.” Well, he and the fellow guarding 
him had become a considerable nuisance 
in the game, because of the difficulty of 
guarding the pivot man who was usually 
the tallest player on the team, sometimes 
as tall as six feet six inches. This year his 
style is somewhat cramped because neither 
he nor any other player may stay in the 
free throw lane longer than three seconds 
at a time, whether or not he has _ posses- 
sion of the ball. You will, therefore, see 
players who move into the lane to receive 
a pass, moving out as soon as they can. 

The several changes made in the girls’ 
tules for this year are minor in character. 
The girls’ game underwent a major opera- 
tion several years ago when the guards 
Were permitted to guard their forwards 
“in any plane” as long as they did not 
touch the ball, and when the two-court 
game was encouraged and the option of a 
center throw-in was added to the center 
toss-up. With this, the girls’ game has in- 
created in variety and speed, and as girls 
have become more skillful in carrying out 
basketball movements, there has been an 
appreciable advance in the playing of the 
game and in its entertainment value. 
There always have been girls’ teams play- 
Ing boys’ rules, but today most of these 
are confined to industrial and commercial 
teams whose main object is advertise- 
ment and the attraction of spectators. 
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Do you know where 
Sandakan is? 


@ YOU don’t have to go to Borneo to find out! Sandakan—and every other 
place on the globe—is shown on the fascinating new 5-color world map (53” x 
39’) which we are sending free to teachers. Native spelling is used for names of 
places. All the latest political boundaries are shown. And, in addition, this 
map presents a vivid, step-by-step picture of the vast salmon industry—fish- 
ing, canning, etc. It is a map every teacher and classroom should have. 
copy will be sent free to high school teachers, together with our interesting 
booklet, “‘The Story of Salmon’’. All we ask is that 10c in currency or stamps 
be sent to help cover the cost of mailing. Home Economics Department, 
American Can Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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The “set” shot over the head of a guard. 
This is usually a field shot, taken some 
distance from the basket, when the forward 
must come to a stop because of the ap- 
proach of the guard. The closer the guard, 
and the higher her upraised arms, the more 
arch the forward will have to give to her 
shot in order to make it clear the guard’s 
hands. When the guard has come too close, 
it is inadvisable to attempt this shot. Other 
maneuvers should be used, such as the 
pivot-bounce or the pivot-pass. 











Not to Be a 


@ It will be fine, when you are forty or 
forty-five, if you can look back upon 
your school days and remember how 
you smashed through the line and 
made a seventy-five-yard run for a 
touch-down. 


But it will be still finer if, at forty-five, 
you can look forward to many more 
years of entertainment and recreation 
from a game you can play when 
school days are over. 


Did you ever try your hand at billiards? 
For exhibitions of real honest-to-good- 
ness skill, billiards has no equal. When 
you execute an extremely difficult shot 
in billiards—no one can claim part 
of the credit. No one runs interference 
for you—you hit or miss on your own! 
There are no open and closed seasons 
—you can play any time—anywhere— 
for the rest of your life! 


Why shouldn’t billiard tables be in- 
cluded along with the other athletic 
equipment of your school? .. . If enough 
of you fellows ask for billiards, they 
will be! 


Write for This FREE BOOK— 


“How to Play Billiards” — written by 
champions—tells how and when to use 
English—how to form the correct finger 
bridge—how to make draw and follow 
shots, etc., etc. Address Dept. 1251. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE- 
COLLENDER CO. 


623-29 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
Established 1845 
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FOLLOWING THE FILMS 





By Sarah McLean Mullen 


Challenging to Thought 


OTION pictures have often 


been criticized for their 
disinclination to present 
upon the screen any prob- 
lem of vital importance. Lately, 
however, several films of real signifi- 
cance have been released, and we 


consider some of them briefly below. 


I Dream Too Much (R.K.O., Dir. John 
Cromwell, Cast: Lily Pons, Henry Fonda, 
Eric Blore, Mischa Auer.) 

Again we have the biography of a rising 
musician, but this time a varied version 
of the old story. A young girl possessing 
a beautiful voice struggles to escape from 
fame. The photoplay concerns a problem 


of the present-day, that of the young 
married couple where the wife is the 
larger wage-earner. What is the pos- 


sibility of a successful marriage when the 
husband feels himself inferior? The prob- 
lem in this case is solved by the unselfish 
love of the wife. Miss Pons proves her- 
self to be not only a splendid singer but 
a clever comedienne, her chief charm being 


her simplicity. Of course, the singing 


conflict. The tragedies that come to the 
Bedford family—loss of life and destruc- 
tion of home—are pictorially vivid. 
The women players rise to marked 
heights in acting. Mr. Connolly and little 
Dickie score in both serious and gay 
moods, as do several of the younger men, 
but Randolph Scott fails to match their 
Many comedy touches lighten 
scene has 
the one 


artistry. 
the action. 
been shown on the screen 
in which the mother 
(Janet Beecher) 
waits while her aides 


No more effective 
than 











seek on the _ battle- 
field for her son 
Top:—Paul Muni, 


left, as Pasteur in 
Warner film based 
the  scientist’s 
life. Bottom:—A 
scene from _ the 
Paramount screen 
version of Stark 
Young’s novel, So 


Red the Rose. 


on 





numbers are excellent, especially the title 
song and the Carousel number. 

So Red the (Par. Dir. King 
Vidor, Cast: Margaret Sullavan, Janet 
Beecher, Randolph Scott, Walter Con- 
nolly, Dickie Moore.) 

The useless destruction wrought in a 
fine Southern family during the war be- 
tween the states provides the theme of 
this powerful picture. While we are 
spared the actual views of the soldiers in 
battle, we sense the bitterness of the 
strife. The story shows how even those 
who were pacifists were drawn into the 


Rose 


in her heart has been 


knows 
The film adapted from the novel 
by Stark Young suffers from the demands 
for screen condensation. 

Story of Louis Pasteur (Warner Bros., 


whom she 


killed. 


Dir. Wm. Dieterle, Cast: Paul Muni, 
Fritz Leiber, Josephine Hutchinson, 
Anita Louise, Donald Woods.) 


Paul Muni in the title role brings us 
an entirely new characterization, enacted 
with sincerity and dramatic power. As 
Pasteur, the chemist, holding fast to his 
theories against all opposition, Mr. Muni 
makes us realize the endless patience, the 
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steadfast determination, and the unselfish 
vision that marked the development of 
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this giant figure of science. 

The play opens in Paris in 1860 whe, 
physicians knew nothing of germs apg ’ 
microbes, and every hospital patient faceg 
death from infection. Pasteur urging the © 
sterilization of implements and of hands ” 
of doctors, opposed even the Empero, sits 
and chose banishment to retraction of hig Stat 
beliefs. The scene of his return to hig com 
home from the court, to a birthday gyp. in 0 
prise, is effective in its contrast of moods, the 

Pasteur’s final effort to conquer disease peo} 
was devoted to an almost hopeless battle em 
against rabies. Opposed by the Academy mg 
of Medicine, laughed at by the public, ak 
Pasteur fought on to success. He ignored § pott 
humiliation, for as he stated, “Humility the t 

ver ¢ 
Few 
were 
athei 
ye 
viciol 
Whil 
at th 
form 
the o! 
Is | 
in the 
entire 
radio, 
pictur 
ism. 
It i 
States 
or to 
such 
is a virtue not only by those who suffer 
but in those who hope to heal”, but hope & pay 
fully and truly humbly, he struggled on. I ha 
Finally his experiments succeeded. The § press f 
man, once publicly denounced as a charla § thing « 
tan, was acclaimed as a benefactor of the § joy. T 
human race. and in 

The picture is more than a character and ne’ 
study: it is an illuminating record of the hy 
victory of idealism over materialism. Itis Send 
highly inspirational and is admirably im § and na 
terpreted by both players and director. would j 

Ah Wilderness! (M.G.M., Dir. Clarence § %t onl 
Brown, Cast: Lionel Barrymore, Wallace 4 x 
Beery, Eric Linden, Spring Byington, ies pe: 
Cecilia Parker, Aline MacMahon.) istry in 

Eugene O’Neill’s drama of New England us 
carries us back a quarter of a century 
by means of settings, costumes, speech, 
and manners with effective accuracy. The 
home of an ordinary New England family 
is pictured with faithful consideration for 
detail. There is really little plot. Nothing Dear Ec 
highly dramatic happens. The whole point wae ar 
is that the boy grows up. And yet be High Se 
cause of its sincerity, the play is strong Scholasti 
and appealing. All the characters sel B to a gch¢ 
real. Lionel Barrymore gives a superb We, th 
characterization of the understanding § School, } 
father. Spring Byington is believably that a sc’ 
motherly, and Aline MacMahon show va stude 
the strength of repression. The play, bo Aas 
ever, belongs to Eric Linden, in the it and 2° al 
of the “divinely discontented” adolescéth & much the 
The direction, too, is good. edition, he 

With no villain, no vital conflict, ™@rporters, 
comedy characters, Mr. Brown has nog bi-week 
the less achieved a drama. His best work g§ Py. 


comes in the scene where the family sit 

around and waits for the return of the 

younger son. Drunkenness like that of 
(Concluded on page 31) 
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Anti-Communist 

r Forum: 
a have heard the ac- 
cusations of patriotic 
citizens of the United 
States who declared that 
communism is already 
in our high schools. At 
the same time other 
people say this is not 
true. Who are these other people who 
seem to think our schools of higher learn- 
ing are free from this? 

I investigated this matter from top to 
bottom and was greatly enlightened by 
the truth. As a student I noticed the sil- 
yer coated method of the liberal teachers. 
Few of the other pupils realized that they 
were being filled with poisonous theories, 
atheism and free love. Strange as it may 
seem many of our textbooks are full of 
yicious propaganda like the Soviet type. 
While the pink professors teach pacifism 
at the same time we, the students, must 
form a “United Front” and revolt against 
the old order of things! 

Is it no wonder then that our nation is 
in the red trap? The blame does not lay 
entirely on the schools, since the churches, 
radio, magazines, speakers and moving 
pictures shows are rotten with commun- 


ism. 

It is up to the students of the United 
States either to follow the red bell wethers 
or to take a patriotic stand against all 


such Anti-American activity. 
J 


Omaha, Nebraska. 
(no signature) 


Pro Chemistry 


Dear Editor: 

I have nothing but admiration to ex- 
press for Scholastic. It has nearly every- 
thing a high school pupil can use and en- 
joy. The write-ups on literature, national 
and international affairs, medicine, art, 
and news are only a few things that make 
your magazine worth while reading. 

But, sad to say, chemistry has not been 
mentioned. I intend to become a chemist, 
and naturally anything pertaining to it 
would interest me. But chemistry would 
not only interest me, but thousands of 
other subscribers as well. 

So come on, you chemistry hounds, and 
let’s pester the editor until we have chem- 
istry in the Scholastic. 

—Salvatore Graci, 
Southern High School for Boys, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mr. Williams, Teacher. 


School Paper 
Dear Editor: 
We are writing this letter in behalf of 
William Thompson of the Croix Falls 
High School, who in his letter (Oct. 19, 
Scholastic) asked for information relative 
to a school paper. 
We, the students of John Marshall High 
hool, have found by actual experience 
that a school paper published by and for 
the students can be interesting, unusual, 
and useful. Our paper, The Interpreter, 
Consists mainly of incidents occurring in 
and about the school. It is organized in 
much the same manner as a large city 
edition, having a staff composed of editors, 
‘porters, printers, and distributors. It is 
4 bi-weekly edition sold for five cents a 
Copy. 
—June Teare, 
—Frank Gyuru, . 
John Marshall H. 8., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Students are invited to have their say in this 
department. Letters about problems of high 
school students are especially welcome. Let- 
ters should be confined to 300 words. Letters 
published here do not necessarily represent 
the editorial views of Scholastic. 





True Story 
Dear Forum: 

The two elevens, exhausted and weary 
from thirty minutes of hard-fought foot- 
ball, went off the field to their dressing 
rooms. Half the game was over and the 
time had arrived for the band of each 
respective school to get out on the field 
and do its stuff while the gridiron war- 
riors rested. The home band waited 
politely while the visiting school’s band 
strutted around the field in intricate for- 
mations and letter-forming. The leader 
of the visiting band was nattily attired in 
what could have been the dress uniform 
of the United States Military Academy, 
were it not for the color. He was fol- 
lowed by the male cheer leaders, two of 
whom carried flags, one American flag and 
one school flag. The other cheer leaders 
proudly marched carrying rifles on their 
shoulders. The band followed, marching 
smartly, attired in uniforms of military 
cut including a Sam Browne belt. The 
music was very good, the formations were 
excellent, but one thing marred the per- 
formance. Rifles. Military uniforms. 
Martial music. An atmosphere too sig- 
nificant of war. High school youth all 
over America grimly determined that we 
shall have no war. A nationwide peace 
organization . . . and these musical or- 
ganizations already feeling the pride of a 
military uniform. The false glamour that 
goes with it. Surely this band is not alone 
in its soldier-like atmosphere. There must 
be others just like it all over the country 
—members of peace organizations wearing 
uniforms and carrying rifles. And as the 
band changed from one formation into an- 
other, the drill leader fired a pistol shot. 

—Ruth Klein, 
125 8. Congress Avenue, 
Atlantic City(N.J.) H.S8S. 


The Stage 


Dear Forum: 

The members of our local dramatic club, 
the Masque and Wig, are all interested in 
reading and learning about other such 
organizations. We would consider it a 
very pleasant experience to be able to ex- 
change news and comments with other high 
school students also concerned with 
dramatic work. 

If there are other students who would 
like to correspond in this manner, we’d be 
more than happy to receive their letters. 

—Florence Brown, President, 
Masque and Wig Club, 
East Rochester (N. Y.) H. 8. 





TWO BOOKS YOU WANT TO READ 


SAPLINGS 
Scholastic’s annual anthology of High School 
Writing. 
READING MENUS 
A collection of 116 of May Lamberton Beck- 
er’s reading suggestions which appeared in 
Scholastic prior to the current semester. (With 
biographical notes on the authors.) 
Both $1.50 per copy 
SCHOLASTIC, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BLDG. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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ADVERTIS I NG ARTS 
APPLIED ARTS & GRAFTS 


@ Write for the fine set 
of Winning Art Ideas. 
| did --- they’re free. 


PAT. OF 
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Start Now! 


It isn’t too late yet, but you’d 
better get started soon on 
that tin-can-craft award com- 
petition. Ask your teacher 


or librarian to show you 


TIN-CAN-CRAFT 


By Edwin T. Hamilton 








which shows how to make 
hundreds of beautiful and 
useful articles out of ordinary 


tin cans! $100 in prizes. 


Start Now! 


NO EXPENSE! 
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MIND READING ~ 
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|0O,OOO MANUSCRIPTS 


E don’t mind reading 10,- 

000 manuscripts (although 

it means buckling down to 

a steady diet of stories, 
essays, poetry, etc., morning, noon 
and night for a solid month or so). 
One reason is that it’s fun discover- 
ing talent, and it gives us great pleas- 
ure to help fan the spark, even at this 
distance. Another reason is that as 
soon as the smoke has cleared away 
after the awards are announced, the 
editors of Scholastic set about dis- 
covering what manner of people the 
lucky winners are. Last year we 
asked them to tell us about them- 
selves — about their homes, their 
schools, their private loves and hates, 
about their interest in creative work, 
their ambitions, and their prospects 
for college or jobs in case they were 
graduating. (Incidentally, as things 
turned out, we were able to help some 
of these winners get scholarships at 
various universities). 

The answers were all extremely il- 
luminating and gave us a satisfactory 
feeling of having placed our bets on 
the right horses. We were curious to 
know what prize-winners were made 
of among other things, and we dis- 
covered that basically they are all 
made of the same thing, no matter 
what their background. (You can 
name the chief ingredient yourself.) 
All these young people have a deep in- 
terest in creative work, and most of 
them think they want to go on with 
it; but what’s probably just as sig- 
nificant is the fact that none of them 
minds having to work for what he 


expects to get out of this world. 

One young man has spent the last 
seven years of his life taking a tuber- 
culosis cure. In a sanitarium. “Life 
for a long time was a matter of wait- 
ing between crises and during those 
years spent in bed I turned to writ- 
ing, not only so that I might keep my 
mind occupied but so that existence 
might have a purpose. I have spent 
a most successful year—a year whose 
peak was reached in winning the 
Scholastic Award. The two other 
things that marked the “most success- 
ful year’ were the great strides made 
in regaining his health; and the 13 
credits made up toward college en- 
trance. All in one year. 

Another boy, born in New York’s 
Ghetto, has found time to take work 
in literary criticism and poetry at the 
New School for Social Research, and 
to write a book column for a news- 
paper while attending high school. 
Another has a special ambition to 
enter West Point or Annapolis but 
says: “Since neither of these seems 
attainable just now, I refuse to sit 
like Achilles, sulking in my tent, so 
I am making every effort to help my- 
self financially to enter the state uni- 
versity. I’ve applied for work in the 
band, work as a typist, any kind of 
work. I do not know just where or 
how I’m to be educated, but I do 
know that I have got to have an edu- 
cation.” 

Do you see what we mean? 

Another thing that is noticeable in 
most of the letters is the fact that 
somewhere along the line most of these 
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young people have had a good teacher 
who encouraged them in their work, 
The students lose no time in giving 
these teachers credit that reads like 
testimonials. “I thought that I would 
give up my writing and truly had 
quit,” confides a winner from the 
Middle West. “Then last year we 
had a vacancy in our English Depart 


ment. Mr. So and So was given the 
position. Then things were different 


He started a creative writing club it 
which I was deeply interested. He 
also sold the local publishers the ides 
that it would help us if some of om 
poems were published.” A girl says, 
“T didn’t learn what good writing cor 
sisted of until I entered Miss Blank’s 
class. The next year, owing to her 
tutelage, I was able to win third prix 
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in one of your Awards, and Honor 
able Mention in another.” And stil 
another (a boy)—‘I intend to got 
State Teachers College and become, 
of all things, a high school English 
Teacher. This may or may not k 
the influence of my instructor, whi, 
besides being the cleverest teachtt 
I ever knew, has the happiest am 
most lovable personality in 
world.” 

Hats off to these teachers; but for 





give us if we sneak in for 4 littl 
adulation too. It’s things like thi 
make our lives worthwhile. Fro 
young man who consistently 
Scholastic prizes we quote: “Plans? 
to get the best education possible, 
to avoid the inevitable—school teat 
ing—and work for a magazine 
Scholastic.” We thank you. 
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You Can’t Win 

It’s a funny world. If a man gets 
money he’s a grafter. If he keeps it he’s 
a capitalist. If he spends it he’s a play- 
boy. If he doesn’t get it he’s a ne’er-do- 
well. If he tries to get it he’s a Com- 
munist. If he doesn’t try to get it he 
lacks ambition. If he gets it without 
working for it, he’s a parasite. And if 
he accumulates it after a life-time of hard 
work he’s a sucker. 

—Judge. 
& 

“You mustn’t use that word,” said 
mother. 

“Shaw and Masefield use it,” replied the 
growing son. 

“Then you 


naughty boys.” 


mustn’t play with such 


In Lieu of Pink Elephants? 
The Downtown Association has 
yoted unanimously for big wreaths of 
pine cones tied with large red cows. 
—Oakland (Calif.) paper. 
e 





“That means fight where I come from!” 
“Well, why don’t you fight then?” 
“*Cause I ain’t where I come from.” 
—Williams Purple Cow. 
e 

A Los Angeles car owner was having 
his eyes tested for a driver’s license 
Pointing to a chart on the wall, the ex- 
amining officer asked the man to identify 
the things he saw. 

“What is in the large circle in the cen- 
ter?” he asked. 

“That is the figure 18,” the man re- 
plied. 

“Wrong,” said the officer, “That is a 
picture of Mae West talking to Katharine 
Hepburn.” 

—Princeton Tiger. 
* 

Scotch Joke No. 7,991,743: And there 
was the Scotchman who bought only one 
spur. He figured that if one side of the 
horse went the other was sure to follow. 

e 

Sales Manager: “Were you able to en- 
tertain yourself while waiting for me here 
in the office, darling?” 

His Wife: “Yes, dear, I amused my- 
self with those colored pins in that map 
on the wall. I changed them around and 
made them look a lot prettier.” 

—American Airlines Trade Winds. 
2 
Consistent 

“The Bedouins,” says a returned trav- 
dler, “are as arrant thieves as ever.” Still 
silently stealing away. 

—Punch. 
* 

: Sinecure 

Are you a clock watcher?” asked the 
employer of the candidate for a job. 

No, I don’t like inside work,” replied 
He applicant, without heat, “I’m a whistle 
listener.” 


—Troy (N. Y.) Times-Record. 


~~ 
All Wet and Then Some 
Out in the rain the careless Bett 
Let her new novel lie, 
And though the book was very wet 
She found it very dry. 
—Pathfinder. 
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WARMTH 

and ENERGY 
for 

winter Sports 





YOU’LL get more pleasure out of 


cold-weather sports after a break- 
fast of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. 

Corn is a splendid fuel for ac- 
tive bodies. It generates energy 
and warmth. And when you eat 
it in the form of crisp Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes, it is quickly, 
easily digested. 

Enjoy a big bowl of Kellogg’s 
with milk or cream! Add fruit 


NOTHING takes the place 


of Kloss CORN FLAKES 


31 





for extra-delicious flavor. Then 
go out ready for fun in the spar- 
kling winter air! 

> . e e 


GET THIS BOOK ON BASKETBALL! 


Send two package tops from Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes to the Kellogg Company, 
Dept. SM-1, Battle Creek, Mich., and 
ask for the Kellogg Basketball Book. 
48 pages of expert 
coaching on fine 
points of the game. + 


Fully illustrated. 
CORN 
FLAKES 


 OVEN-FRESH - 


[ay 


Pais ™ 


Se SS 


























Following The Films 
(Concluded from page 28) 


the shiftless brother, played effectively by 
Wallace Beery, offers a challenging ex- 
ample of weakness of will and of self 
indulgence. The adaptation of tempo to 
moods, the use of contrasts, the carefully 
outlined love-affair of the boy and girl 
are all evidences of skill in direction. The 
one flaw is the interposition of the scene 
between the inebriate and his loyal sweet- 
heart in which she is unconsciously made 
to become like him. This scene following 
the powerful one preceding it, strikes a 
false note. 


The Littlest Rebel (20th Cent.-Fox. 
Prod. Jos. M. Schenck, Dir. David Butler, 
Cast: Shirley Temple, John Boles, Jack 





Holt, Karen Morley, Bill Robinson, and 
Frank McGlynn, Sr.) 

The war between the states provides 
the background for this appealing story. 
The plot reveals the senseless cruelty of 
war, in general, and especially of the 
brother-against-brother strife that al- 
most split our nation in 1861. Shirley, as 
the youngest member of a loyal Con- 
federate family, is drawn into the strife. 
Because of a deep love for his wife and 
child, the father, played splendidly by 
John Boles, gets caught in the meshes of 
war. Jack Holt, as Colonel Morrison of 
the Union Army, through sympathy with 
the plight of the child is similarly caught. 
The role of President Lincoln is played 
with rich humanness by Frank McGlynn, 
Sr. It is a story of lights and shadows, 
of laughter and tears. 
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THE ADVENTURE LIBRAR 


for BOYS and GIRLS 


A Whole Winter’s Enjoyment, a Whole School 
Year of Useful Fascinating Knowledge 


HEN librarians, educators and  pub- 

lishers met recently to decide what was 
the best approach to establishing habits of 
good reading in children, they agreed unani- 
mously that READING FOR FUN was the 
most satisfattory stimulant to growing 
minds. That is why the Editors. of The 
PARENTS MAGAZINE chose THE™ AD- 
VENTURE LIBRARY FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS to recommend to the hundreds of 
parents who write them for advice ov their 
children’s books. 
In addition to the fascinating stories these 
Adventure Books relate, they have all the 
advantages of Travel Literature, describing 
far countries, making friends of strange 
peoples. They are packed with Nature 
Lore, opening young minds to the infinite 
variations of plant and animal life, starting 
them on quests of their own for further 
knowledge. History, Invention, Prophecy, 
make the Series excellent supplementary 
reading for school work, without having 
that text-book flavor youngsters dislike. 
But, above all, being the highest type of 
ADVENTURE FICTION, these stories will 
build courage, resourcefulness and fine ideals 
in impressionable voung people. 
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HOME & SCHOOL BOOK SERVICE 
9 East 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Send me, without obligation, THE ADVENTURE LIBRARY FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS for a five-day examination period. 
either return the six books in good condition, or will send you the down pay- 
ment of $1.50, and thereafter will send you $1.00 a month for seven months, 

making a total of $8.50 for the set. 
If you prefer to make one payment, send only $7.50. 


You Save Almost Half 


To make these splendid books available to 
all parents who want their children to read 
good books instead of worthless ones, we 
have cut the original price almost in half. 
By sending us only $1.50 as a first payment, 
and $1.00 a month for the next seven months, 
you may have these six books for a_ total 
of $8.50, instead of the $15.00 they originally 
cost. Or, if you pay cash send only $7.50, 
which is exactly half price. 


These Six Adventure Books are good books 
in every respect—contents, paper, printing, 
illustrations, binding, ete.—books children 
will keep all their lives. But you need not 
take our word for this. You may examine the 
books at your leisure provided your parent 
will sign the coupon below. If they do not 
more than delight you, return them within 
five days without obligation. 

TRAVEL..ADVENTURE..MYSTERY 
NATURE... EXPLORATION .. HUMOR 

in 6 Books Children Will Love 


Boys and Girls will read The Adventure 
Series over and over again, for each book 


AY FREE EXAMINATION®::+:++00000008 


Within that time I will 


contains marvels that will bold their m 
terest for years “HAUNTED AIRE 
WAYS,” by Thomson Burtis, is a Mystery 
story, but after the maddening puzzle f 
been solved there are many fascinating ¥ 
ventions to go back and study, and a des 
cription of the air-dominated world of the 
future to ponder. “THE LIVING © 
FOREST,” by Arthur Heming, is the excite 7 
ing tale of two boys lost in the Canadialy 
North woods. After their breath-taking @7 
cape, there are the hundreds of stories of 
wild animals and their habits to be enjo 
all over again. ... The same is true 
KAHDA by Donald MacMillan, the famous 
explorer, which tells of the Eskimos in Nb 
Greenland. ... “GARRAM THE HUNTER 
by Herbert Best, has an African Chieftail 
son for a hero, and the heart of Africa’ 
its scene, with hunting intrigue, tribal - 
enough for a dozen rereadings . . . “NADITA,” by Gra 
Moon, with its lovable Orphan girl heroine gives: 
for stable pictures of our Mexican neighbors. . 
GREAT MOMENTS OF EXPLORATION 
Marion Laning, dramatizes Man’s greatest achi 
ments, including: 11 tales of Exploring, 7 of Conquest, 
of Discovery and Navigation, 2 of Forbidden nd Sod 
of Forgotten Peoples, ‘3 of Conquering North and § 
Poles, 4 of Scientific Quests, 4 of Going Into the U 
— glamorous adventures in this one. 
alone! 


All Profusely Illustrated 


SEND 
MON 


w F. HALL PRINTING co. 





